UNITARIAN REVIEW 


RELIGIOUS MAGAZINE. 


Vor. IX. JANUARY, 1878. No. 1. 


RELIGIOUS EXCITEMENT AND RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


Some persons, apparently in almost every denomination in 
religion, are lamenting their want of “feeling.” We find it 
in private diaries that get published; we hear of it through 
confessions in public meetings or private conversations. We 
understand it, indeed, to be one of the most persistent 
demands in much religious teaching, that people should 
attain to a lively and deep “feeling” of religion. Many 
persons estimate the value of a religious experience by the 
raptures it exhibits; and those who show the most fervor in 
prayer and the greatest frequency in their devotions, are 
considered by many as nearest to God, most sure of his appro- 
bation. Such persons, too, are very greatly envied as having 
attained to a degree of happiness that exalts them far above 
the trials and cares of the world. Great labors, too, are 
undertaken in public in order to arouse the religious senti- 
ments; and when the flow of feeling is clearly manifest, the 
work of religious instruction is thought by many to be well 
accomplished. Then the convert or disciple having become 
raised to that degree, it is thought, may be dismissed from 
the school, and may himself venture out into the world with 
a heart nearly secure against its dangers. 
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In our own denomination, what the state of the feelings is 
in any individual is considered usually a question of less 
concern. Yet many among our own people lament publicly 
and in private what they stigmatize as Unitarian coldness. 
They want the prayer-meeting to be carried on with great 
interest; and to find people, though not educated to speak 
in public, ready to make frequent exhortations, and to pray 
with fervor in the little assembly. And they believe that 
where the spirit of religion is, it will surely display itself in 
much talk about religion ; and: the absence of the language 
of religion they lament as showing the absence of “ vital 
piety” itself. Now, we need not trouble ourselves about 
the coldness of feeling among Unitarians, either in public 
assemblies or in individual experience. Perhaps the charge 
is wholly untrue. If it is true, it is one of those deficiencies, 
the knowledge of which an individual ought to keep to him- 
self. To make a public acknowledgment of it, or a public 
charge of it, is not taking a single step towards the removal 
of it. The private or the public acknowledgment of it as 
against one’s self or charge of it against one’s associates, is 
one of the most empty and foolish of all utterances or con- 
ditions. There are inward convictions a wise and honest 
man keeps to himself; among these, usually, is the knowl- 
edge of his own deficiencies and errors. The true-hearted 
are often forbidden, by shame, from displaying in public 
their knowledge of their sins. The sense that one is wrong, 
is something between one’s self and one’s Maker; it is a 
sacred conviction, suitable only for the hour or moment of 
prayer; and the world must not be allowed to enter into the 
sanctuary of the soul. To open the doors to the public is 
only the desecration of the holy place. Evil deeds, there 
may be a time for confession; evil experiences, seldom or 
never. 

Fretfulness, too, is always, in some way, contemptible. 
And when a man frets about himself and his company, he as 
much as says he is making no efforts at reform. Indeed, his 
presenting himself as publicly lamenting over the condition 
of his heart, bears the appearance of his wanting to be 
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thought more religious, and something more admirable than 
others who silently pursue their own course, and make no 
show of having a religion to talk about. This, indeed, is 
what the charge of Unitarian coldness often means,— “ If 
you were only as religious and good as I am, what a good 
time we should have. But, alas! I can get none to pray 
with me; none who want to talk with me, and tell what 
horrible siriners we are, and what a blessed thing it is to feel 
the love of God in the heart.” The man who talks much 
about religious emotions, necessarily allows much of his 
religion to evaporate in talk. The feelings intended by the 
Creator of the spirit to be the prompting energies of our action, 
are necessarily weakened if allowed to express themselves, 
instead, in words. And perhaps no characters among men 
have been found more untrue to nature, and less capable of 
efficient action than those, on the one side, who habitually 
lament their coldness; or, on the other, habitually boast of 
their raptures. No man, it may be averred, will ever suc- 
ceed in attaining to a pure religiousness of life and heart 
who does not stop talking about his feelings. And no 
denomination will be worthy of public attention or more 
than public laughter, in whose meetings still is heard the 
acknowledgment or the charge of want of warmth of * feel- 
ing,” or of zeal. 

There is, at this present time in the world, not alone in — 
religious assemblies and religious literature, but also in 
many other connections, a great fondness for the excitement 
of the emotions. This is one reason why the novel is often 
a pernicious form of literature. When the novelist has 
really a great aim, when he endeavors to display his idea of 
human perfection, and draws sincerely his picture of maid- 
enly purity, manly heroism, the venerableness of age in man 
or woman, very well. We read the fiction, enjoy, and are 
improved by it; and we all have reason to bless some novel- 
writers as among the most effective teachers of the sweet 
charities of life, of heroism, disinterestedness, and piety that 
literature has known. But when a novelist, on the other 
hand, considers it his peculiar pride that he can make his 
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readers cry, and makes a set attempt to affect their sensibili- 
ties, he assumes a right not to be granted to any man. No 
one has a right to make our hearts his plaything. Whoever 
attempts to win the human heart to such an end, were it 
even a genius like a Shakespeare or a Sophocles that should 
attempt it, deserves the indignation of mankind for his 
unhallowed intrusion into the chastities of our nature. No 
painter, poet, or actor, or novelist, or preacher, however 
empty-hearted he may be himself, has a right to put his 
audience, his readers, or his observers on the level of harlots 
whose feelings any that are base enough may arouse for their 
pleasure or at their pay. The world understands something 
of the vice of sensationalism; but needs more clearly to 
understand that whoever would arouse feeling, simply by 
itself, and not as the result of accepted principle or as the 
spur of action, is an unholy, wicked man. With what utter 
condemnation should we view those triflers who get into the 
pulpit and want to work upon our feelings there! How 
can we clear our Sunday-school libraries of this worse than 
trash, or purify our school-books, and our conferences and 
prayer-meetings of all this attempt to work upon feelings, 
the better criticism of which, after our indignation has sub- 
sided, is perhaps that of Mother Goose : — 






“ Dear sensibility, oh, la; 
I heard a little lamb cry baa.” 


The saying may be ventured that our great Master never 
made an appeal directly to the “feelings”; no prophet ever 
did, whether of ancient dispensation, or through the long 
course of modern ages. The prophets demanded repentance; 
but demanded it as a change of principles, not a change of 
the feelings. When, as in the twenty-fifth of Matthew, the 
world of mankind are represented as being brought up 
before the judgment seat, the good are accepted, not because 
of the raptures of devotion which they had experienced, but 
because of their humanity. And, possibly, if the parable had 
been carried a little further, it might have read, not only, 
“Lord, when saw we thee an hungered and fed thee, or 
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thirsty and gave thee drink?” but also, “Consider, we never 
made professions of religion, and count ourselves unworthy 
to associate with those whose hearts have been afire with the 
love of God.” And perhaps the appeal of the unrighteous 
might have been continued a little further, with those well- 
known words: “ We have said, ‘ Lord, Lord, open unto us; 
we have eaten and drunk in thy presence, and thou hast 
taught in our streets.’”” How, it may be, they had stood up 
for Jesus! how near they had been to him! They were 
condemned for their inhuman indifference, and not accepted 
for the liveliness of their religious emotions. 

Paul was beset on the way to Damascus, and directed to 
become a Christian believer. What did he say first? “Lord, 
consider how cold my heart is; I have never prayed or 
exhorted in the synagogues; I have never been caught up 
into third heavens of rapture”? He was not an idler or a 
religious dyspeptic loving to consider the state of his relig- 
ious emotions, and whine about his past inability at digest- 
ing religious truth; nor did he consider it a great merit that 
he could dwell upon his conviction that he belonged toa 
sinful race, and that he was himself a wicked man; like an 
unaffected man as he was, he only and at once asked, “ Lord, 
what wouldst thou have me to do?” And in that honest 
expression of honest principle of his life, he set an example 
for all prayer-meetings, all writers of religious diaries, for all 
who otherwise would peer into the secrets of their soul, 
make impotent considerations of their religious coldness, and 
shiftless complaints of their want of zeal. He was not a 
man to stand before an empty fire-place on a winter’s day 
and complain of freezing; when he was cold, he probably 
went to work and cut wood and made a fire and got warm. 

But in any other relationships than those we hold with 
our Creator, what would common-sense direct to be done in 
order to awaken corresponding emotions, and give us a suffi- 
cient enjoyment in them? Suppose a father should conclude 
his boy did not love him enough: he calls the little fellow 
up to him and makes the charge. “ Well,” says the boy, 
“what shall I do? Don’t I mind you? Don’t I do all the 
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work you set me to? Don’t I learn all my lessons at 
school?” “Oh, yes; but I don’t see any tokens of rapture 
in your eyes. I don’t see any liveliness of emotions when we 
meet, and you never shed tears when I go away to my work 
after breakfast in the morning.” What an absurd and 
impossible father! Suppose a couple, long-married, should 
be told that “as years pass on the flame of early love burns 
dim ; once it glorified the world, but in maturity and age it 
glorifies the world no more. Once it was very beautiful, 
but it fills the soul no more with ecstasies.” Well, if they 
had through their long life been faithful to one another, 
attentive, considerate, and, as years and opportunities in- 
creased, had learned to live not for one another only, but for 
society as well to fill out its various just demands upon 
them, and for humanity at large as far as they could answer 
to its trials and its wants, though then the flame of early 
love might not be burning with the sweet delight of youth, 
yet, in their mutual endeavors to be worthy of one another, 
to live a worthy life, and to meet their responsibilities to 
their Maker, the condition of their feelings would be far 
higher and more satisfactory than in that pleasing tumultu- 
ousness of early life. But suppose they had lived only some 
common selfish life, and no satisfactory and dignified kind of 
affection had supervened upon the subsiding of the early 
ebullitions of affection; suppose them uninterested in one 
another; careless of one another’s society, comfort, and hap- 
piness; intent each on making the other subservient in will 
and life; and, at last, awakening to the consciousness of the 
utter misery of their selfish course, they both propose to love 
one another again as they did at eighteen or twenty years of 
age,— what shall they do? Sit down side by side to culti- 
vate their emotions? Agree to caress one another in order 
to warm their old hearts? Squeeze one another by the 
hand, and look into one another’s eyes whenever they talk 
together? The feelings of the heart are not to be cheated 
into life in any so absurd a way. The Eastern juggler may 
make a plant grow and flower in a few moments before the 
wondering eyes of a crowd; but we never heard of any 
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person who could get the plant and flower and take it home 
to grace his parlor or his garden with. The emotions 
depend on principles,— principles of life and action. A 
couple of persons bound in indissoluble ties will love with 
satisfactory affection as long as the lives they pursue are 
worthy of mutual regard and honor. 


“T could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honor more.” 


The philosophy of the old love-song is the true philosophy 
even when applied to religion. 

The fact, if it is one, that Unitarians think less than some 
other denominations of the excitement of the feelings as a spe- 
cial object, far from being reckoned against them, is greatly to 
their credit. Their position in that respect is one of greater 
elevation and of more sincerity. It shows that they under- 
stand better what little value there is in mere emotions,— 
emotions which partake more of the sensuous than the moral 
nature; which spring from no work done, no principle 
adopted, and which, inspiring no desire for action, and giving 
strength to no moral principle, are used simply as a means 
of personal enjoyment. Such emotions are found often in 
the highest degree separated from moral character. Those 
who labor most to awaken them, often make use of means 
that belong more to worldly contrivance, and to effects upon 
the senses, to fears and hopes of material good either here’ or 
hereafter, than to any conceptions and determinations of a 
kind, a useful, and a faithful life. 

It is not difficult to tell what is the matter with the Unita- 
rian denomination. It is no new thing, and it is found in 
all other denominations as well. It seems peculiar only 
because Unitarians refuse, peremptorily, artificial stimulants, 
in their desire for substantial health. They will not deceive 
themselves by the appearance; they seek the reality. And 
if they do not have the full reality, they prefer to show 
themselves to the world precisely as they are. Many others 
are deluded into imposing on themselves, shrinking, as the 
world shrinks, from the reality. Till the one difficulty in 
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the way of true religion is removed, all the endeavors in the 
world, to create zeal and give raptures of experience, will be 
useless, and worse than useless; will be corrupting and 
degrading ; will make people artificial as they are insincere. 
Under such circumstances, all efforts directed to the excite- 
ment of warmth of feeling in religion will drive men further 
from God, by leading them to offer to him this excitement of 
the emotions as a substitute for true religion. 

What is the universal difficulty? It is this: the common 
disobedience to God’s commandments. Men often do not 
know what God commands, what end he aims at in giving 
his commandments, and still more do not know how the law 
of God is, to those who receive it, only a revelation of the 
nature of man. Believing, as thousands do, that the law of 
God is only arbitrary, or that it is only designed for his own 
separate glory, or that obedience is only a way of doing good 
to other people and injury to one’s self, and that it is con- 
trary to the laws of human nature, men become necessarily 
unfaithful to the will of God. He that believes in God, and 
in God’s commandments as the essential laws on which 
human nature is formed, and that obedience means the 
attempt to bring the life into obedience to natural law, and 
so obeys God with his life, his mind, and substance, will 
certainly love God. But faith in God’s commandments, 
especially faith in the principles of humanity and righteous- 
ness as set forth by Jesus Christ, is not the fundamental 
principle of individuals in society at large, nor is it conspicu- 
ous in the churches of any denomination. The Unitarian 
Church is not founded for the purpose of proclaiming God’s 
commandments. The establishment of one of its churches 
in a community where there has been none of its name 
before, is not looked upon by the other churches, nor by the 
community at large, as a new effort to bring men into sub- 
jection to God. The wicked do not fear it; the just do not 
especially welcome it. If a prophet, it is not recognized as 
having the authority with which the prophets of God once 
spoke. It may do good, it may do great good. Yet if its 
members and converts feel in its work and its service a want 
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it fails to meet, the failure may be found in this one point: 
it does not faithfully or wisely instruct the world in the com- 
mandments of God. 

Precisely the same remarks are to be made on all other 
denominations; they are not set, or they do not set them- 
selves, preéminently and singly, for the defence of the right- 
eousness which God requires. They have too many forms, 
too many dogmas, too many points of organization, too 
much history to defend, and other similar objects to main- 
tain as means of religion, to be single, eminent, and faithful 
in teaching religion itself. Let the world be the judge —in 
the midst of its business, politics, fashions, pleasures,— and 
tell what it understands the Church to be; how much any 
denomination attacks the world for unrighteousness, or any 
denomination, as such, sets forth God’s commandments 
clearly in the midst of the ways of the world. It is not 
enough for denominational defence to say that many preach- 
ers are prophets of God, wise, faithful, and complete. We 
may gladly admit there are such, or many such, in all denom- 
inations. But when the religious world complains of Unita- 
rians, or when the members of the Unitarian denomination 
indulge in criticism upon the denomination for the want of 
“vital piety,” we have to reply, Religious denominations do 
not place themselves clearly and completely on the ground 
of proclaiming and defending God’s commandments; and 
the Unitarian denomination, unhappily, fails with others. 

Is the Church, as such, a compromise with the world? 
The Liberal, the Evangelical, the Protestant, the Catholic, 
alike? We do not mean even to suggest that, consciously, 
it makes such a compromise. May be, we do the best we 
know how. May be, the Infinite Wisdom, looking down on 
us all, recognizes with approbation the struggles of us all to 
extricate ourselves from ideas and principles, from fears and 
weaknesses which thousands of years have impressed on 
human nature, and which have kept men in ignorance of 
him and his demands. But men are not living consciously 
to serve God; and in the Church, as out of the Church, the 


same failure is to be seen. If ever the dominant or supreme 
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love of people’s hearts should cease to be given to the accu- 
mulation of property, to subserviency to fashion, to display 
of dress and equipage, to indulgence of luxurious tastes, or 
grosser pleasures, to ambition for social position, and deter- 
mination after the honors, the profits, and the power of politi- 
cal place, to the incurring of debts rather than to a sacred 
regard to the rights of property,— if, instead of men’s believ- 
ing that these worldly goods were the essentials of human 
enjoyment, essential to the present salvation of their souls,— 
if, instead of this worldly faith, men should consecrate their 
talents to such business and such work as God should seem 
to appoint them, and should consent or determine to pursue 
their avocations and ambitions without personal selfishness 
as servants of God, then we might have a religion in the 
church, worthy of our hearts,—a religion that would awaken 
anew the interest of the people, that would bring back to 
our churches the discouraged and weary deserters, who 
could find no pleasure in a march that led them to no con- 
ceivable end, and preferred their own homes on a Sunday to 
a camp wherein never a bugle sounded that roused their 
manliness with determination to a combat. But so long as 
the Church is, in its moral instructions or permissions, an 
epitome of the world, so long as it attempts to cherish 
devoutness without devotedness; so long as it fails to 
demand the application of God’s law to business life, and to 
wealth and fashion and pleasure and politics and ambition ; 
so long as it does not recognize God’s law as being as fixed 
as the laws of Nature are proudly and gladly declared to be, 
and does not wisely instruct the world in the natural appli- 
cation of the religious principle to the religious life; so 
long as men do not see that a divine life is better than a 
worldly life, that responsibility is better than selfishness, 
that industry for others, as well as for one’s self, is a part of 
the supreme good; so long as men believe that the supreme 
teachings of the Church are an attempted compromise of the 
world made by ministers and church-members who know no 
better,— so long, so long, zeal will be inefficient and the 
heart be cold. There are some who tell us that the Chris- 
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tian religion has passed its day, and ought no more to be 
believed. It is not the religion of Jesus Christ that has 
passed its day, but the religion that supposes itself to be the 
religion of Jesus Christ and is not, has usurped, sometimes 
ignorantly and sometimes hypocritically, the place of true 
religion; and the preaching of the weak and the false, now, 
as in all other ages, leaves the people, some to complain, 
some to compromise, and some to leave the Church for 
reasons they know not why. Blessed are they who learn to 
believe the moral precepts of the great Master; who feel the 
reality of the divine commandments as the essential laws of 
their being, and haste continually to obey them. They com- 
plain of no coldness of their own, and never ask what 
their feelings are; they only ask what their obedience 
should be. 

EpGAR BUCKINGHAM. 


BECAUSE. 


In the Index for October 25, Mr. B. F. Underwood, edito- 
rial contributor to that sheet, and expounder of “ philosophi- 
cal materialism,” takes Mr. Joseph Cook not gently to task 
for saying that there must be a cause of every event, and 
that, since we can learn empirically only of what is, and not 
of what must be—since experience apprises us only of 
actual phenomena, and not of necessary truth,—it follows 
that our knowledge of necessary causation does not come 
from experience, but is produced by the mind from its native 
resources. To the philosopher of the Jndez, this is singu- 
larly shallow talk, or, at best, is doctrine long since anti- 
quated ; which, however men might be pardoned for holding 
it in the*benighted centuries past, is but unpardonable 
parrotry when repeated in these enlightened times. Now, I° 
am not, on the whole, a too fervent admirer of Mr. Cook. 
If any one choose to say that his theology is of dubious 
quality, his argumentation often rather sounding than sound, 
his criticism sometimes unfair, and his style, for the most 
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part, unsuited to the subjects he discusses, the saying will 

. pass without remonstrance from the present writer. But 
when he is censured for being, to some extent, a transcen- 
dentalist, the case is different. That, in my eyes, is a merit;- 
and one can never be more entitled to a recognition of his 
merit than when he is assailed because of it. Besides, the 
man is here made an object of adverse criticism, in order to 
strike at a system of philosophy, and to lash it across his 
shoulders. The philosophy is not peculiar to orthodoxy, but 
rather, in America at least, to the liberal school in theology. 
This latest — not very formidable — attack upon it is in con- 
tinuation of a series from the same quarter, though not from 
the same hand. The parties to it are confident that they 
think clearly, while transcendentalists are but foggy thinkers. 
Mr. Cook’s critic affords me an occasion to compare a little 
the Kantian doctrine concerning our knowledge of causation 
with that of the empirical or empirical-sceptical school ; and 
incidentally it may appear on which side is the clear thinking. 
“Following Kant,” says our materialistic philosopher, 
“Mr. Cook argues that, since such certainty [that every 
event must have a cause] could not have come from our 
limited experience, it must have arisen independently of 
experience.” Here is a gross misapprehension at the outset. 
If Mr. Cook argues as alleged —a fact, if it be such, which 
has escaped my observation,— he certainly does not follow 
Kant in doing so. Kant taught that there are constituents 
of human knowledge which are produced by the mind from 
its own nature as mind, the idea of causation being one of 
them; but he also taught that this idea arises, or is thus 
produced, only in response to experience, and that it remains 
always in reciprocation with it. For what is +he idea? 
That every event must have a cause. Cause assumes event. 
And how do we learn of events? By experience only. 
Thus the idea cannot be stated, nor state itself in conscious- 
ness, without assuming that of which we know by experi- 
ence only. Was Kant a fool to imagine that an idea can 
‘arise in consciousness independently of that which the idea 
itself assumes? That it comes forth in pure independence 
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of the correlative which its very existence presupposes? Or 
is the man ignorant of his philosophy who imagines him 
to have been such a fool? We beg the critic’s pardon; but 
he has evidently forgotten his studies of Kant. 

But though the idea of causation arises, so to speak, at the 
invitation of experience, and though it remains always in 
correlation with that of which we know only through experi- 
ence, yet, having arisen, it assumes a character which, accord- 
ing to Kant, experience is able to confer upon none of its 
products,— the character of universality and necessity. For: 
example: a stone is seen to move. That is an event of 
which a knowledge is obtained through experience only. 
We see the fact, perhaps see it many times; but neither 
think, nor in any measure tend to think, that stones must 
always and everywhere move. On the other hand, upon 
once seeing a stone move, we are sure that there is a cause 
of the motion, and, moreover, are sure that there must 
always and everywhere be a cause of such mcetion. There 
is a difference: we do not think the motion universal and 
necessary ; but we do think it universal and necessary truth 
that, when such motion occurs, there is a cause of it. There- 
fore, while the idea of causation arises in response to facts of 
observation, and remains in correlation with them, it never- 
theless, having arisen, goes beyond, or transcends, the utmost 
possible scope of empirical knowledge, by affirming a fact as 
universal and necessary. Such is that doctrine of Kant, 
which our materialist philosopher challenges, though, unhap- 
pily, without well understanding what it is. 

Instead, however, of seeking to disprove it, he proceeds to 
say that he himself believes that every event must have a 
cause —he, too, no less than Mr. Cook,—and to give his 
reason for doing so. I believe it, he says with the emphasis 
of italics, “because I am unable to transcend human experi- 
ence.’ To Mr. Underwood, it is evident, there is a vast deal 
of light in these words; but to me they are anything but 
luminous when intended to signify a ground or cause of 
belief. He believes because of a certain inability of his 
mind; and, to the ordinary understanding, it. does not 
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appear how an inability should be the cause of anything 
positive,— belief or what else soever. Asa reason for not 
believing, it might well serve, but, one would say, could 
scarcely be of service in the opposite way. Let us follow 
the writer farther, and see if he will bring out of his words 
the light we are unable to find in them. 

He proceeds to explain. Having quoted from Mr. Fiske, 
and with approval, the quite just statement that “an event 
is a manifestation of power,” he goes on to say: “ We have 
never known a manifestation of power that was not preceded 
and followed by some equivalent manifestation of power.” 
Here, accordingly, he reaches his belief by way of induction 
from an experience alleged to be uniform. This is very old 
ground, solid and sufficient or otherwise. But the cause of 
belief in this case is no inability whatever; it is rather a 
supposed ability of his mind to conclude from a limited and 
contingent experience to universal and necessary truth. 
That were a great ability, surely; so great that some of us 
cannot accredit the human mind with its possession. One 
is tempted to think the writer somewhat at odds with him- 
self. And the appearance that he is so becomes stronger 
when he goes on to quote Mr. Fiske, and again with high 
approval, as saying of the belief that every event must have 
a cause: “It is the belief that force as manifested to our 
consciousness can neither rise out of nothing, nor lapse into 
nothing; can neither be created nor annihilated; and the 
negation of this belief is unthinkable (italics Mr. Under- 
wood’s), since to think it would be to perform the impossi- 
ble task of establishing in thought an equation between 
something and nothing.” Cogently said; but how is it to 
our philosopher’s purpose? Mr. Fiske asserts an inability of 
the mind to negate in thought the belief in causation; and 
he says well. But the belief must have been already in 
existence before an inability to think the contrary could be 
ascertained. We have the belief first, and discover after- 
ward that we are simply unable to discredit it in thought. 
Plainly, it was not induced by a discovery subsequent to our 
consciousness of its existence in the mind. 
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It is obvious that the writer was not thinking clearly 
when he attributed a positive belief to an inability of the 
human mind. His real ground of belief, as stated, is an 
experience alleged to be uniform. Has there, however, been 
such an experience? Is there any such to-day? Let us 
repeat his words: “ We’ —that is, mankind — “ have never 
known a manifestation of power that was not preceded and 
followed by some equivalent manifestation of power.” Now, 
the very fact, of which it is thus said that we, mankind, 
have never known the contrary, is at this moment unknown 
to more than ninety-nine hundredths of the human race. In 
making such a statement, Mr. Underwood was simply think- 
ing from the doctrine of the conservation or persistence of 
force. That doctrine is of recent origin, and has, I think, 
been experimentally verified to a limited extent only, though 
enough to give ita fair scientific foothold. But the fact 
signified by it is a fact with which not one in a hundred, if 
one in a thousand, of mankind is familiar. “Not so,” the 
writer will say; “men are simply not familiar with the fact 
as stated in these terms. But all are aware that we have 
never known an event without a cause; and that is an equiv- 
alent statement.” But for the writer’s purpose, this must 
mean that we have never known an event without knowing 
by experience that there was a cause of it; that is to say, 
that we have never seen an event without seeing its cause. 
We have indeed seen none without thinking that there must 
be a cause, but have seen multitudes without actually per- 
ceiving their causes; that is, without being informed by 
experience that there were causes of them. For we know 
by experience that there is a cause of any event only when 
we know what the cause is. We see an event, and see the 
cause of it; then we know what the cause is. On the other 
hand, we see an event, and do not see a cause of it; then we 
do not know by seeing, i.e., experience, that there is any 
cause. The mind says there must be one, but experience 
does not say that there is one. But that must be of the mind 
has no place here; it is precisely what Mr. Underwood will 
make a place for, or get induced in the mind, by ascertaining 
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that, prior to it, we see no events without causes seen; that 
is, by some sense apprehended. Causes and events are here 
to be put on precisely the same footing, as alike to be known 
only by seeing or experience. Is it now a fact that, in the 
view of events, we have always seen causes of them? If 
not, we have not been apprised by experience that there 
were causes of such events; and the uniform experience, 
which should induce in the mind an inseparable belief that 
all events are caused, quite fails to appear. 

But what is more familiar to mankind than the presence 
of events without causes seen or known? That is a fact of 
human experience, and one of no inconsiderable dimensions. 
Perhaps we should all agree that in the early ages of the 
world it was of quite overshadowing dimensions; men saw 
more events without seeing causes of them than events 
whose causes were perceived. The great overbalance of 
experience lay on that side. There might be many to say 
that such was the case until times quite recent. Under 
those circumstances, the induction from experience would be 
to this effect: “As a rule, events occur without causes.” 
Even yet, mere experience would warrant us in saying no 
more, at best, than that thg balance lies on the other side: 
“ As a rule, events do not occur without causes.” The pre- 
tence, therefore, that the belief in causation as universal and 
necessary has been superinduced upon the mind by an inva- 
riable observation of actual causes, preceding and producing 
the events that have in like manner come under our observa- 
tion, is shown to be groundless,and empty by a single dis- 
cerning glance at the facts. And Mr. Underwood imagines 
himself to have had such observation only because he has 
been always carrying to his experience a knowledge which, 
in his quality of empirical philosopher, he supposes himself to 
have derived from it. 

But this is not all. Thus far it has been tacitly admitted 
that experience informs us of causation in some cases, though 
by no means in all. That admission must now be with- 
drawn. Hume demonstrated that it could do so in no 
case whatever. That was not the most valuable piece of 
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work ever done in this world, but it was a piece of work 
done once and for all. Himself an adherent of the empirical 
philosophy, and proceeding upon its premises, he was led by 
an unerring logic to the sceptical conclusion that the human 
mind knows nothing of causation, and that, whatever liber- 
ties may be allowed the vulgar, philosophers have no right 
to affirm or believe in it. Accordingly, Auguste Comte, 
coming after him, and the ablest thinker in the purely em- 
pirical line since his day, did not admit it to question 
whether a knowledge of causal connection is attainable, but 
laid it down as ascertained fact that we know in such 
matters only a “relation of succession,” only a constant 
before and after in the course of events. Now, Hume’s 
reasoning from the premises of empiricism may easily be 
verified by any one able to distinguish between what the 
eye sees and what the mind necessarily thinks upon occa- 
sion of such seeing. To prove this, we suppose a case: A 
piece of iron is put in the smith’s fire, and becomes red. 
What is it that the eye sees? Simply the two facts,—the iron 
is placed in the fire, and it becomes red. The mind neces- 
sarily thinks that the redness is caused by the fire; but does 
the eye see any causing? Does it see, that is, any force 
going out of the fire and into the iron? The question 
answers itself; the eye sees nothing of the sort. Suppose, 
now, that the mind knows nothing save what is reported 
to it through sensation. The report in this case is that two 
events have taken place, and that one of them followed the 
other. Of a causal force nothing has been seen, and of this 
no report is made. Empiricism, therefore, is untrue to itself 
so often as it speaks of a cause. The word has no business 
in its mouth; for it signifies, according to the empirical 
theory of human knowledge, nothing known or knowable to 
man. 

Accordingly, Mr. Underwood’s induction or inference from 
a uniform experience breaks down badly. In the first place, 
we know by seeing, or experience, that an event is caused 
only when we indeed see the cause, and therefore know 


what it is. But in multitudes of instances we witness 
3 
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events without seeing an actual cause, therefore without 
learning from experience that there is such. Accordingly, 
the best that can be said for experience is, that in many 
cases it reports causes of events, and in many cases reports 
none. But it turns out, upon a closer scrutiny, that the said 
experience furnishes ground for affirming a cause in no 
instance whatever. It is, therefore, uniform; but, for Mr. 
Underwood’s purpose, is uniform quite the wrong way. 

Moreover, his quotation from Mr. Fiske is in the teeth of 
his own doctrine. Mr. Fiske has nothing to say of an induc- 
tion or inference from experience. His argument is not, We 
must believe thus and so, because we have never known the 
contrary to happen. His appeal is solely to the mind and 
its necessary thinking. An event is a manifestation of 
force. The mind affirms that force can neither rise out of 
nothing, nor lapse into nothing; it is pure mental affirma- 
tion, nor more nor less,—having the same certainty, and 
covering the same ground, in view of one event as in view 
of ten thousand. For aught I see, Mr. Fiske’s doctrine is 
substantially the Kantian one translated into the terms of 
physical science. At any rate, it has nothing in common 
with that old induction-from-experience business, with which 
the philosopher of the Index mixes it up. Thus far, accord- 
ingly, it is not to be discovered that the latter makes head- 
way. His argument comes to nothing, and his own authori- 
ties are against him. 

But let us now pass from this matter to another, of which, 
as assailing Mr. Cook’s positions, the critic should have 
spoken, and with his utmost strength, but which, quite 
unaccountably, he has left simply untouched. 

Human knowledge, as a whole, may be resolved into two 
radically differing constituents; that is, into two classes of 
ideas or apprehensions, the one of which bears a character of 
contingency and limitation, and the other the character of 
universality and necessity ; while the difference does not de- 
pend upon the amount or constancy of experience with 
which they are severally connected. For example, one is 
born into an atmosphere, and begins breathing it from the 
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first moment of his individual existence. He continues to be 
enveloped by it, and to breathe it, during his whole life; and 
he could not live many moments without it. An experience 
either more constant, or more impressive, it is difficult to 
conceive of. Yet this experience does not produce, nor 
tend to produce, a persuasion that an atmosphere exists of 
necessity, —that every planetary body must have one. The 
conception of an earth without an atmosphere not only 
violates nothing in the human mind, but is scarcely improb- 
able. On the contrary, no sooner does one begin to think 
the fact, cause, than he begins to think it the necessary 
antecedent of all change throughout tie universe. Here is 
a very remarkable difference; and it is the more striking, 
since, supposing experience able to justify a belief in caus- 
ation at all, it nevertheless is not uniform, and at best could 
but assure us that some events are caused — those, namely, 
whose specific causes are known—without giving any 
testimony with regard to others. Such a difference is to be 
accounted for; and a system of psychology which fails to 
explain it must be regarded as fatally deficient, whatever 
its merits in other particulars. Our materialistic philosopher, 
it has been observed, quite ignores it, even while assailing a 
theory by which its existence is accounted for. Perhaps he 
was prudent in doirig so; for just here is the pons asinorwm 
of empiricisn. Some of his masters, however, have been less 
discreet ; and, being concerned somewhat more with them 
than with him individually, we will glance in a very rapid 
way at the Kantian explanation, the proof of its truth, the 
impeachment of this proof from the side of the sensational 
philosophy, and the principal, if not only, explanation 
proposed from that side in place of Kant’s. 

That empirical knowledge has always a character of con- 
tingency and limitation is not disputed, and least of all by 
the latest empirical school. As apprised by experience, 
we know of an object, an attribute, a relation, that it is pres- 
ent fact. We remember also — that is, are assured by mental 
representation of a former experience,— that it was. Farther, 
we may infer from facts now present to our experience that 
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it existed at a date to which our recollection does not 
extend. And there our knowledge, as contingent upon ex- 
perience, ends. From experience we can know of nothing 
as universal and necessary truth. And the newest sort of 
sensationalists are intent upon showing that we know less 
than is here signified, rather than more. 

Nevertheless, we say, “There must be a cause of every 
event.” Apparently, we know that to be fact. Here, then, 
is that character of universality and necessity, which experi- 
ence cannot confer upon its products, — or, to say the least, 
can confer no otherwise than spuriously. Kant explains it 
by saying that our knowledge of causality is not empirical, 
but is implicit in the nature itself of the understanding, to 
be produced in consciousness upon occasion. In other 
words, it lies in the nature of the human mind to think and 
affirm a cause upon becoming aware of an event. Now, 
that which it is the nature of the mind to think, it can think 
no otherwise than as universal and necessary truth. For, it 
being the nature of mind as mind so to think, the contrary 
contradicts all thought; it is unthinkable. But we can 
think the unthinkable as little with reference to any past or 
future time, or to any other place than this, as with refer- 
ence to the present time and place. Therefore an idea 
grounded in the nature of the mind, and generated by it, 
will appear as universal truth; for the mind cannot admit its 
own contradictory by simply removing it to another time or 
place. Farther, that which the mind, from its very nature 
must think, is to it that which must be. I must think of 
two and two as four; my thought necessarily is that two 
and two are four, and cannot be more or less. I must think 
of two straight lines as not enclosing a space; my thought 
is that, as matter-of-fact, two straight lines cannot enclose a 
space. Accordingly, what it is the nature of the mind to 
think, it can only think as that which must universally be. 
If, therefore, the idea of cause lies in the nature itself of 
mind, and is born from it, the form of universality and 
necessity, which that idea assumes in consciousness, is per- 
fectly explained. 
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“Yes,” it may be said, “as hypothetical, the explanation 
is perfect. If the idea has such an origin, it must assume 
such a form. But is it the nature of mind to think as 
alleged? May it not be that some other explanation would 
serve as well? How do we know that just this one, and 
not perhaps some other, is the true one? 

The answer might be, that an hypothesis which perfectly 
accounts for the facts observed is regarded as verified. But 
there is more positive evidence, though its value is vehe- 
mently disputed by some. Every man is conscious that he 
must think of all change as caused, though he have no 
observation of actual causes, or though the change lie, both 
in time and space, almost infinitely beyond the range of his 
experience. Now, the mind learns either from experience or 
from itself; and can learn from itself only what it is the 
nature of mind to think. But experience can teach us noth- 
ing of that which lies quite beyond its scope. We surpass 
its scope immeasurably in saying that all change throughout 
the universe is, and must be, caused. Yet we are conscious 
that we must think so, even while conscious that experience 
gives us no information to such effect, nor could possibly 
give it. We are, then, conscious that it is the nature of the 
mind to think so. 

“True,” some one may say, “it is the present necessity, 
and so far the present nature of the mind so to think. But 
is this not a superinduced second-nature? Is not the neces- 
sity an acquired habit of the mind, so ingrained as to seem 
aboriginal?” But we are conscious also that, so far as memory 
extends, the case was never otherwise with us. This is to say 
that, if the idea was acquired through experience, the ac- 
quisition took place at a period so early that no faintest 
remembrance of it remains with any human creature. 
Therefore all consciousness, of which we are made aware 
either by its present voice or through memory, is undividedly 
to the effect that the mind must think of all change as 
caused, and that this necessity is not an acquired habit, — is 
original, and not a second-nature superinduced. Be the fact 
worth much or little, such is indubitably the character of it. 
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John Stuart Mill, however, thought it worth somewhat 
less than little. For the adult consciousness, including all 
which we are able to recall, was regarded by him as “ artifi- 
cial.” We do not know, he observed, what was in the con- 
sciousness of an infant at birth; and he assumes that any 
idea which was not there at that date, is foreign to the 
mind, and has arrived from without. Let this be granted 
for the nonce, and how will the case stand? On the one 
hand, is all known or knowable consciousness of mankind, 
saying that it is in the nature of the mind to think and 
affirm cause as the necessary antecedent of all change 
throughout the universe forever; and on the other hand, to be 
put in the balance against this fact, isa certain not-knowing 
about the consciousness of infants. What is the weight of 
this not-knowing? Positive weight, it has, of course, none. 
At best, it could but justify some hesitation to conclude 
absolutely from what is known. 

But that the ignorance may avail even to this extent, one 
must assume that it cannot be in the nature of the mind to 
produce ideas of which the infant is not, at birth, in con- 
scious possession. By Mr. Mill this assumption was con- 
stantly made, and it underlies all that he has to say upon 
the matter. Yet it is wholly unwarranted, and is in viola- 
tion of all known analogy. For, as a male child is born 
without a beard, while yet it is in the nature of his body to 
produce one after a term of years, so the same child may be 
born without conscious ideas, which, nevertheless, it is the 
nature of his mind to bring forth at a later period; and the 
ascertained absence of an idea from infantile consciousness, 
could it be indeed ascertained, would go just so far toward 
proving its origin empirical as the like absence of a beard 
from the cheeks of a male infant may go toward proving 
that the beard which appears subsequently has been acquired 
from without, or is in the nature of false whiskers. If it 
was the opinion of Mr. Mill that an infant at birth has no 
distinct consciousness, I have so far no controversy with 
him, such being my own conjecture. But the assumption, 
which gives this supposed fact its value for his purposes, is 
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in plain violation of analogy, while it is supported by no fact 
known or reason rendered. 

The proof, then, has not been invalidated. Be it conclu- 
sive or otherwise, there is nothing to be laid in the balance 
against it. But an attempt has been made to show how the 
notion of necessary truth might be induced by experience, 
though only as a belief, which, while it is neither to be 
escaped nor overcome, we yet perceive to be of no validity. 
It is induced, say those of a certain school, by the casual 
“association of ideas.” The theory runs somewhat thus: 
When two events have been seen to occur in close com- 
panionship, they stick together in our recollection, so that 
when one of them recurs to memory, we are likely to think 
of the other also. The oftener they are thus seen in com- 
pany, the more they stick together in the mind; and being 
often enough thus seen, they stick together quite insepara- 
bly, so that we never think of the one without recalling the 
other. When the sticking has got to this stage, we say that 
the event which has constantly come first is the cause of that 
which succeeds. This idea of cause is a pure invention of 
the mind: the fact being only an association of ideas. It is, 
therefore, produced by the mind, and not really learned by 
observation of fact, as Kant had said. But in this case it 
has the advantage of being only a spurious invention. But 
more gratuitous still: the mind, and at a very early period, 
when the instances of inseparable association are, in its 
experience, few, proceeds to believe that there must be a 
cause of every event whatever, even though none be seen or 
known. That is, when the event is associated with no con- 

‘stant antecedent, we are still compelled by the “laws of 
association,” not only to imagine the wanting antecedent, 
but to believe unconquerably that there must be one! I 
may one day have leisure and inclination to examine some- 
what in detail this extraordinary theory, which seems to me 
the botchiest ever fashioned by metaphysical speculation. 
At present we can but look at the evidence of its truth 
offered by Mr. J. S. Mill, its most eminent patron. 

Of direct proof there is none, he admits, and can be none. 
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What, then, is the indirect proof? Stated briefly, it 
amounts to this: the “laws of association” fully account for 
the notion of necessary truth, if they are capable of all the 
effects, for which Mr. Mill supposes they may be qualified. 
That they actually do produce such effects he does not 
attempt to show, admitting the impossibility of doing so. 
That they might, could, would, or should produce the 
required effect, he does seek to show, but, if I may judge, 
without any approximation whatever to success. To my 
mind, the theory quite breaks down under its own weight, 
and remains a mere sprawling, disjointed, amorphous incon- 
gruity and ineffectuality. This judgment is indeed not 
evidence, but simply a personal judgment, which, for want 
of space, cannot be sustained by a critical examination of 
the theory in question. It justifies me, therefore, only in 
saying that, to the best of my own knowledge and under- 
standing, the Kantian explanation has as littie been dis- 
placed by another, offered from the side of empiricism or 
sensationalism, as it has been invalidated by direct assault. 

And now let us return to the all-significant formula — 
“inability to transcend human experience,”—and see, if 
possible, what it signifies to the present purpose. Can we 
think that Mr. Underwood, in making use of it, means only 
to assert that all our ideas come from experience? But why, 


‘then, should he promote it to the dignity of italics? So 


intended, it is but a statement of opinion, worth nothing by 
itself. The opinion, moreover, is not at all new, but hack- 
neyed these hundred years and more. Besides, when one 
says, “I believe that there must be a cause of every event 
because all ideas come from experience,” I fail to see the: 
force of the “because.” He would believe the same, and 
quite equally, were he of the Kantian persuasion. And yet 
there are indications that this is what the critic means after 
all—this and no more,—by his italicized words; for he 
presently proceeds to quote a sort of argument to the effect 
that all ideas have such a source from Mr. G. H. Lewes, 
whom he evidently regards as a great philosopher, and who, 
indeed, much mistakes himself if he is not one. Mr. Lewes 
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delivers himself as follows: “The very fact of our being 
compelled to judge the unknown by the known; of our 
irresistibly anticipating that the future course of events will 
resemble the past ; of our incapacity to believe that the same 
effects should not follow from the same causes,— this very 
fact is a triumphant proof of our having no ideas not acquired 
through experience. If we had a priori ideas, these, as 
independent of, and superior to, experience, would enable us 
to judge the unknown by some other standard than that of 
the known.” Let us hasten to examine the “triumphant 
proof,” and see how triumphant it is.’ 

Our knowledge is limited. No matter from what source 
its several constituents have come, the fact remains that it is 
limited. But this knowledge, and again without regard to 
the source of its component ideas, is the necessary basis of 
all judgment and reasoning. That is, we are able to reason 
only from what we know to a truth contained implicitly in 
that knowledge, but not definitely known in advance of the 
reasoning. Mr. Lewes triumphantly tells that, were some 
constituents of this limited knowledge derived from the 
mind itself, we should then be able to reason in another 
manner, as from what the mind does not know to somewhat 
else not known, or from what it knows to the contrary of 
such knowledge, or to somewhat incompatible therewith, or 
at least to somewhat not implied in such knowledge, but 
standing quite out of logical relation therewith! I am quite 
unable to see that such would be the fact. Ideas “ indepen- 
dent of experience” (assuming such) would not be therefore 
independent of human knowledge in its wholeness, as Mr. 
Lewes supposes, but were contained in it as constituent 
parts and principles, therefore contained within its limit. 
And an eye really qualified to see at all, should see that our 
necessity to reason as we do comes from no particular way 
in which the constituent parts and principles of our knowl- 
edge have arisen, but from the nature itself of logic,— the 
nature itself of all reasoning whatsoever. 

Let us try again. We think that there must be a cause of 


every event, and that like causes have always like effects. 
4 
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Mr. Lewes informs us that, were this an a priori idea — 
were it, in other words, somewhat which the mind is by its 
own nature necessitated to think,— then it would be under no 
necessity to think so, but able to think in some quite differ- 
ent manner. 

Can it be worth the while to spend farther time upon such 
“proof”? Surely, if the Kantian towers are ever shaken 
down, it will be by no such earthquake in an ant-hill! And 
if the “inability to transcend human experience” means, in 
Mr. Underwood’s mouth, no more than that all ideas are 
acquired through experience, while this mere assertion isto 
be no better sustained than by such futilities, we must think 
that it “comes out at the little end of the horn,” and that 
the little end is exceeding small. 

But it would seem that there must be somewhere in the 
background of his thought a significance of this formula, 
which he could not get, or has not got, into the foreground ; 
but which, nevertheless, indistinctly conceived, caused him 
to imagine it of such importance. At this background- 
meaning we shall perhaps arrive by setting off in another 
direction. 

We necessarily think that there must be a cause of every 
event; does it follow that there must indeed be such cause ? 
Is our necessary thinking a sure indication of the fact? 
“Not at all,’ it may be said; “for the mind has no power 
to spring from its own ground, get outside itself, and see 
with some other eye that what it necessarily thinks is indeed 
the fact. Its thought is, therefore, unverified. It knows 
that it must think thus, and knows nothing more.” Now, 
this inability of the mind to get outside itself, and thus to 
verify its necessary thinking from a stand-point external to 
itself, is what I understand to be signified by the “ inability 
to transcend human experience.” It is made an occasion to 
question the validity of all human thought and knowledge. 
And it may be that just here is the grand point of difference 
between the philosopher of the Index and the orator at 
Tremont Temple. The former believes that there must be a 
cause of every event, but is “unable to transcend human 
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experience,” and, therefore, cannot ascertain the truth of his 
belief. The latter believes the same, but, making no allow- 
ance for that momentous inability, is bold to say that what 
the human mind must from its own nature think, is truth. 
The philosopher, that is, believes, and cannot do otherwise ; 
but, being a philosopher, cannot wholly believe his belief ; 
while the orator is so unphilosophical as to give his necessary 
thought an unqualified credit. It may be that I misconceive 
Mr. Underwood. If so, his pardon is desired. But it does 
not signify for the present purpose whether he does, or does 
not, understand himself to mean as has been supposed. By 
persons of far more philosophical note than that gentleman 
has as yet attained, the inability in question has been made 
an occasion to doubt the validity of all that which the mind 
necessarily thinks. The value of this doubt it is proposed 
to ascertain. 

The human mind affirms it as truth that there must be a 
cause of every change. Its affirmation is not merely that it 
has such a thought, but that such is the fact. I propose to 
put its affirmation in question. How am I to set-about the 
task? I have no other than a human mind myself. To 
doubt rationally, is to find some reason, more or less, for 
thinking a given statement untrue. But human reason can 
find no reason for doubting itself. The mind can know 
nothing against the sum of its own knowledge; can think 
nothing against its own necessary thought; can furnish no 
ground, afford no place, for a rational doubt of that which it 
at the same time must affirm as indubitable truth. 

Therefore, to find place for the doubt proposed, I am com- 
pelled to evacuate the premises of the human mind alto- 
gether, to dispossess myself in imagination of all human 
understanding, and in imagination to assume a location quite 
outside all human thought or power to think. Well, I do 
so; and what now? I have got upon the ground of no 
other mind; have acquired the powers of no extra-human 
understanding. Where am I, then? In the void or nowhere. 
What is my assumed mental state? That of absolute mental 
vacuity. In other words, the stand-point assumed is that of 
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pure idiocy. From that point of no-view, one may suppose 
at pleasure; there is nothing to hinder. He may, therefore, 
suppose that what the mind necessarily thinks as truth, is 
not, or may not be, fact: it is but mindless supposition which 
can never be converted in any degree, more or less, into 
rational doubt. He may suppose that there is some other 
mind than that to which human beings have access, and 
differing radically from it: again, it is, and can be, no more 
than idiotic supposition. In short, the attempt to doubt 
that what the human mind necessarily thinks as necessary 
truth, is indeed truth,—results in nothing but a conjuring-up 
of mindless supposition. Let those who value this, take it 
at their own price, and spin sceptic metaphysics from it to 
their hearts’ wish. They have always this advantage: that 
their supposition cannot be disproved, since to the eye of 
reason it is nothing; and how is one to adduce reason 
against nothing? On the other hand, being nothing, it sig- 
nifies nothing. When a man chooses to say that to some 
other inconceivable sort of mind, there may be round squares, 
square circles, two straight lines enclosing a space, events 
without causes, and so on, he says nothing intelligible either 
to others or to himself, more than if he said fow fow fow. If 
Sow fow fow signifies anything against the validity of human 
thought, mindless supposition signifies no less; and it cannot 
signify more. Meantime, the necessary thought of the 
human mind needs no extraneous verification; for that is 
already verified which cannot rationally be doubted. 

Davin A. WAsson. 
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ST. PAUL AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
EARLY CHURCH. 


The obscurity which hangs over the early years of Chris- 
tianity is the same which attends the beginnings of every 
great historic movement. The materials of history are there 
in as great abundance as we have any right to expect; but 
the relative importance of events, or their actual bearing, 
one upon another, fails, for the most part, to appear. 
Unaware of the future character or later developments 
of the movement they were initiating, the New Testa- 
ment writers simply put the incidents before us as they 
appeared at the time, barely hinting at important occur- 
rences, thrusting insignificant ones prominently forward, and 
leaving us to analyze and arrange for ourselves. There is 
the same lack of proportion and perspective in these narra- 
tives which we should find were any child to record from 
day to day the experiences of his little life, and we were to 
read them afterwards in the light of a great career. There 
is much to regret in this, of course; yet what could be finer, 
after all, than the charm of this unconsciousness, or what 
more fascinating than this very endeavor to read between 
the lines of our Christian records, and assign to minute facts 
and half-narrated incidents their true significance ? 

The task which I am now to undertake is quite of this 
kind,— to draw from a narrative which attempts no discrimina- 
tions between its actors or their works, the exact function of 
one of its chief characters. That I am to pronounce the final 
verdict upon St. Paul’s career, or to determine once for all 
his position, I do not, of course, assume. I shall endeavor 
simply to put before you the familiar facts of his life as they 
look at the present stage of New Testament inquiry. 

To the careful reader of the Book of Acts, nothing is 
clearer than that for the first few years after the death of 
Jesus no Christian Church existed. Christianity had not 
yet taken the first step towards detaching itself from Juda- 
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ism. The disciples of Jesus had formed no separate organi- 
zation, had assumed no distinctive name, had established no 
new worship. That they held their property in common, 
and broke their daily bread together from house to house 
(Acts ii., 44-46), proved, of course, that they were bound 
to each other by a fine tie of fellowship, but constituted 
evidently-no independent ecclesiastical, or religious bond. 
The sole burden of their preaching was the coming of the 
long-expected Messiah, and the speedy establishment of his 
kingdom. The only trait which appears to have distin- 
guished them from their fellow Jews was their simple belief 
that Jesus of Nazareth was the Messiah; but this meant, of 
itself, not that Jesus had established a new faith, but only that 
he was carrying out the promises and predictions of the old. 
Of any,desire on their part to separate themselves from the 
faith in which they had been born, or even to abjure any of 
its rites, it would be difficult to point to a single sign. On 
the contrary, as the record assures us, “They continued 
daily with one accord in the temple” (Acts ii. 46); they 
used still the Mosaic Scriptures; they baptized their converts 
into_the Jewish Church; they observed the Jewish Sabbath 
(xiii, 42, 44), Passover (xx., 6), and Pentecost (ii. 1; 
xx., 16;"I. Cor. xvi., 8); they took upon themselves Jewish 
vows (xviii. 18; xxi., 23-26), and recognized the Jewish 
hours of prayer (iii., 1; x., 9); they “abstained from meats 
offered to idols, and from blood, and from things strangled ” 
(xv., 29); they clung with obstinate tenacity even to the 
rite of circumcision (xv., 1; xvi. 3; Gal. vi, 12). In a 
single word, they were Jews still, and thought of themselves 
as nothing else. They were Jews, waiting in hourly expec- 
tation of the coming of their Messiah, and differing from 
their countrymen only in the belief that the Messiah had 
already shown himself among them, had passed up into the 
clouds, and seated himself at the right hand of God, and was 
to return, “before that generation had passed,” to establish 
among them his earthly kingdom. Such seems to have been 
the position of Christ’s followers so long as they remained in 
Jerusalem; nor does it appear that the original disciples 
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would have been unwilling to continue in Jerusalem, as 
members of the Jewish Church, to the end. 

But this was not to be. Annoyed at their persistent 
preaching of Jesus as the Messiah (Acts iv., 1-3, 18; v., 19- 
40), and finally incensed by the bolder words of Stephen, 
who seems to have been the first one to discern the deeper 
meaning of the gospel he was preaching, or to hint that 
Jesus would “destroy the temple, and change the customs 
which Moses had delivered” (Acts vi., 14; vii. 48, 49); 
the priests excited “a great persecution against the Church 
which was at Jerusalem ; and they were all scattered abroad 
throughout the regions of Judea and Samaria, except the 
Apostles” (viii., 1). 

And here arose at once a new and momentous question. 
Not Jews alone, but Greeks, were now claiming entrance 
into the new fellowship; and what had before, if thought of 
at all, been merely a matter of theory or of feeling, became 
henceforth a practical problem. On what terms should these 
new converts be received? Was it enough for them to con- 
fess their faith in Jesus as the Christ, or must they also 


‘ declare themselves Jews? Must they, or must they not, be 


circumcised ? 

That this question received no immediate or. unanimous 
answer; that, on the contrary, it caused deep and pro- 
longed agitation in the little community, brought out great 
differences of opinion, and set party against party, I need not 
remind you. I would only call to your mind at present one 
significant result of the movement, which is given in the famil- 
iar passage of Acts: “And the disciples were called Chris- 
tians first in Antioch” (xi., 26). 

At last, then, the young movement has a name. It is no 
longer a mere outgrowth from the temple and synagogue; it 
has severed itself from Judaism, and is beginning to have a 
form and character of its own. In other words, the initial 
step has been taken which determines the attitude of Chris- 
tianity as not a Jewish sect, but an independent religion. It 
will be interesting for us to note how this important change 
occurred. 
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What part the original disciples of Jesus took in this move- 
ment, the narrative plainly shows. Remaining quietly in 
Jerusalem, they sent Barnabas to Antioch, the seat of the 
commotion; while Barnabas, perceiving at once the gravity 
of the situation, called in to his aid a recent convert, whom 
he had already met at Jerusalem, but who had been received 
there by the Apostles with such coldness and suspicion that 
he had withdrawn into retirement at his native town, Tarsus 
(ix., 30). Whatever may have been the feeling of the lead- 
ing disciples, Barnabas had evidently discovered at once the 
real worth of this new convert, and with an appreciation and 
confidence which the results singularly justified, sought him 
out in his retirement, and induced him to take part in the 
impending conflict. “Then departed Barnabas to Tarsus, 
for to seek Saul; and, when he had found him, he brought 
him unto Antioch” (xi., 25). 

I need not stop, of course, to tell you who this Saul was, 
or how he had passed over from among the bitter persecu- 
tors of the disciples into their fellowship. Indeed, we have, 
at best, but the barest outline of his actual conversion. 
Being a man of profound religious nature, this change in his - 
convictions must, we know, have been a gradual one, of 
which we are permitted to see simply the final culmination. 
What deep mental agitations lay behind that startling and 
vaguely-reported incident at Damascus, we can easily con- 
jecture by remembering Paul’s intense nature, and the 
interest with which every intelligent Jew must, in those 
days, have watched the career of Jesus, and the devoted 
fidelity of his disciples. What deep agitations and long- 
continued meditation followed the same incident, and consti- 
tuted Paul’s real change of mind and heart, his own words 
betray, when he tells us that he retired immediately into the 
desert seclusion of Arabia, and spent three years in Arabia 
and Damascus before entering upon the new service to 
which he had committed himself (Gal. i., 17,18). All this © 
is too familiar to be repeated. The one point which con- 
cerns us now is the spirit with which, once summoned to 
Antioch, he began his work, and showed at once his quality. 
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The position, indeed, seemed chosen to bring into direct 
contrast the new Apostle and the old. 

The first Apostles, as we know, were from the common 
ranks of the temple-worshippers. They were natives of 
Palestine, familiar only with the most literal and formal 
aspects of their faith, unaccustomed to religious speculation, 
as strongly wedded as any of their fellow Jews to the Mosaic 
ritual, as much startled, therefore, as any at the thought of 
abandoning their sacred rites. Paul, on the other hand, was 
a scholar of the rabbis; in other words, not merely a follower 
of Mosaic forms, but a student of Jewish theology. Nor 
shall we understand either his doctrines or his career, unless 
we recognize at the outset how much was meant in those 
days by rabbinical instruction. It did not mean, it is true, a 
very profound knowledge of classic literature; it did not 
mean such large acquaintance or generous sympathy with 
the world’s religious thought as was gained, in those days, 
at Alexandria, where Greek and Jew came into immediate 
intellectual contact. It did mean, as we know, a vast deal 
of puerile subtlety, and a very servile adherence to the letter 
of Scripture. It meant, no doubt, many grotesque and 
childish traditions; such as, that the first man Adam was so 
gigantic that his body extended across the earth while his 
head rested upon the firmament; that Jehovah danced with 
Eve upon her bridal day; and that he wept so long after the 
destruction of Jerusalem that his chief angel, Metatron, had 
to interpose and weep in his stead. 

But it meant, also, at the hands of the more cultivated 
rabbis, a very sincere and earnest effort to penetrate beneath 
the letter to the spirit of Scripture truth. It represented, 
unquestionably, at Jerusalem, a movement which was going 
on at that time at all the centres of learning and thought, 
tending towards the recognition, beneath all national faiths, 
of the universal character of religious truth. It led, among 
other things, as Paul’s own writings so plainly show, to the 
general adoption of the allegorical method of Scripture 
interpretation,—a method often far-fetched and arbitrary, 


yet which owed its origin to a desire, on the part of better 
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minds, to bring the teachings of the ancient Scriptures into 
accordance with human reason and the soul’s actual beliefs. 


To be a scholar of the rabbis in Paul’s days, especially of a. 


teacher like Gamaliel, was to listen to many lofty spiritual 
utterances. It was to hear proselytism denounced, and con- 
version to Judaism declared needless, so long as men fulfilled 
the fundamental laws. “Every righteous man is an Israel- 
ite,” says the Talmud. All men are God’s children, says 
the same authority, and may inherit the hereafter. The 
real and only Pharisee is he “who does the will of his 
Father which is in heaven, because he loves him.” “He 
who hath a good eye and an humble spirit and a contented 
mind is of the disciples of Abraham.” In a word, let any 
one read the passages from the Talmud which students of 
that literature are nowadays so freely giving us, or compare 
the Chaldaic paraphrases of the Jewish Scriptures (Targums) 
written for the use of the Palestine Jews, with our own 
more literal English version, and note how anxiously the 
authropomorphism of the ancient pages is toned down and 
made the vehicle of a more spiritual faith, and he will under- 
stand what is meant when we say that Paul brought into 
the new fellowship its first element of rabbinical culture. 

And, as I have already said, this training stood him in 
good stead, in the first exigency which he was called to 
meet. Strange, indeed, it must have seemed to this scholar 
of Gamaliel to find the guardians of the new fold which he 
had entered anxiously debating, when the Gentiles stood 
knocking at the door for admission, whether the door should 
be opened to the uncircumcised! Out of this very bondage, 
to the letter, had he not already escaped in the schools? And 
was he to return to it now? 

Paul’s course, therefore, was clear. Both the teachings of 
his old masters, and the native greatness of soul which had 
made him an apt scholar of these masters, determined his posi- 
tion from the start. To his mind, there was “neither Jew 
nor Greek” in the new fellowship, “neither bond nor free, 
neither male nor female” (Gal. iii., 28). And, seeing this, 
he was not the one to abandon his position, even though it 
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seemed to his companions, as indeed it was, a virtual 
desertion of the ancient faith; even though it arrayed 
against him the Apostles at Jerusalem, or created a party in 
the little church which pursued him with its hostility to the 
end of his career. 

How bitter and persistent this opposition was appears not 
so much from the narrative in the Acts as from the frequent 
and unmistakable allusions in Paul’s own Epistles.* Of the 
messengers who had been sent from Jerusalem to warn 
Barnabas and himself against dropping the rite of circum- 
cision, he speaks in these satirical terms: ‘“ And that because 
of false brethren unawares brought in, who came in privily 
to spy out our liberty which we have in Christ Jesus, that 
they might bring us into bondage. To whom we gave place 
by subjection, no, not for an hour” (Gal. ii., 4). Of the 
Apostles themselves, who summoned him to a council at 
Jerusalem, to determine the same question, he says: “ But 
of these who seemed to be somewhat (whatsoever they were, 
it maketh no matter to me; God accepteth no man’s person); 
for they who seemed to be somewhat, in conference added 
nothing to me.” “And when James, Peter, and John, who 
seemed to be pillars” (Gal. ii, 6, 9). Little words, in 
which great sarcasm lies! 

Indeed, from his first Epistle to his last, Paul hardly 
ceases to make some indignant allusion to these malignant 
foes whom his uncompromising attitude has aroused against 
him, and whom we learn plainly to recognize from his severe 
and often graphic descriptions of them. They pursued him, 
as his language shows, with ridicule and calumny. “ His 
letters,” say they, “are weighty and powerful; but his 
bodily presence is weak, and his speech contemptible ” 
CII. Cor. x., 10). They sought to rob him of the fruits of 
his ministry, and turn his followers against him: “I marvel 


*The discrepancy, on the points which I am here discussing, between the Book 
of Acts and Paul’s Epistles, is familiar to all biblical students, and remains as 
irreconcilabie as when first pointed out by the German commentators of the last 
generation. In such a case, the only safe course seems to be to follow implicitly the 
statements ot the Apostle himself. Those to whom these facts are new will find 
them fully treated iu Baur’s Paul, or in Zeller’s Commentary on the Acts. 
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that ye are so soon removed from him that called you unto 
another gospel.” ‘If any man preach any other gospel unto 
you than that ye have received, let him be accursed” (Gal. 
i, 6,9). They caused dissensions, and created parties in the 
little church: “ Every one of you saith, I am of Paul, and I 
of Apollos, and I of Cephas, and I of Christ” (I. Cor. xii., 
13). “Now I beseech you, brethren, mark them which cause 
divisions and offences contrary to the doctrine which ye 
have learned, and avoid them” (Rom. xvi. 17). They 
strove to weaken his authority by denying his claims to the 
name of Apostle: “Am TI not an apostle? Am I not free? 
Have I not (as well as the other disciples) seen Jesus Christ 
our Lord?” (I. Cor. ix., 1.) “In nothing am I behind the 
very chiefest Apostles” (II. Cor. xii., 11). Their narrow 
formalism led Paul to claim the utmost freedom in regard 
not to circumcision alone, but to all holy observances: 
“Behold, I Paul say unto you that if ye be circumcised 
Christ shall profit you nothing” (Gal. v., 2). “Now, after 
that ye have known God, how turn ye again to the weak 
and beggarly elemeiits, whereunto ye desire again to be in 
bondage? Ye observe days and months and times and years ”’ 
(iv., 9,10). “Let no man judge you in meat or in drink 
or in respect of an holy day, or of the new moon, or of the 
Sabbath” (Col. ii, 16). “Stand fast, therefore, in the 
liberty in which Christ hath made us free, and be not 
entangled again with the yoke of bondage” (Gal. v., 1). 
No language can be too strong in which to denounce 
these treacherous foes who called themselves Christ’s dis- 
ciples: “Such are false prophets, deceitful workers, trans- 
forming themselves into the Apostles of Christ. And no 
marvel; for Satan himself is transformed into an angel of 
light” (II. Cor. xi., 13, 14). “They serve not our Lord 
Jesus Christ, but their own belly; and by good words and 
fair speeches deceive the hearts of the simple” (Rom. xvi., 
18). And, finally, as if to leave no doubt that his perse- 
cutors were from the ranks of his fellow-Christians, he 
declares: “ Are they Hebrews? Soam JI. Are they Israel- 
ites? SoamI. Are they the seed of Abraham? So am I. 
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Are they ministers of Christ? I am more” (II. Cor. xi., 
22, 23). 

So bitter and protracted was the struggle by which Chris- 
tianity emancipated itself from its bondage to Judaism, and 
asserted its claim to an independent career. No higher 
eulogy could be passed upon St. Paul than that in so critical 
a juncture he was the first to apprehend the real issues 
involved, and was ready, in defence of spiritual freedom, to 
set his own personal convictions against even the sacred 
authority of the Apostles themselves. Paul died too soon, 
it is true, to witness the full victory of his cause. For an 
entire century after his death, the Christians seem to have 
been divided upon this point, his name to have been lightly 
esteemed, and his writings rejected by the dominant party 
in the Church. But this only testifies afresh to the gravity 
of the crisis, and adds to the grandeur of the triumph which 
was achieved when Paul finally took his place unchallenged 
among the Christian Apostles, and his writings were admit- 
ted into the Christian Scriptures side by side with those of 
Peter and James and John. 

But it was not simply the hostility of his opponents that 
Paul had to encounter; he had also serious questions from 
his own followers to answer, and, we may well believe, per- 
plexing doubts in his own mind to meet. That an earnest 
thinker like Paul could forsake an old faith and accept a 
new without many inward protests, and some painful col- 
lisions between his present and his past beliefs, is hardly to 
be supposed. We are far from surprised, therefore, as we 
read his Epistles, to come constantly upon the signs of this 
conflict, or to find that the several practical exigencies which 
arose in his ministry led to many new and interesting utter- 
ances of religious faith. That the Christian world has 
thought fit to arrange these scattered and unconnected 
thoughts into a full-grown system of dogmatic faith makes 
it none the less our duty to restore to them their proper 
character, and recognize them as simply the successive 
attempts of Paul to face the perplexities of his new position, 
and to define to himself and his followers the conclusions to 
which that position forced him. 








The most conspicuous of these wrestlings of faith is 
recorded in the Epistle to the Romans. Already, as we 
have seen, Paul had insisted upon throwing the door open 
to Jew and Gentile on equal terms. Indeed, his first con- 
troversy with Peter on this point had elicited from him a 
very radical opinion, which, under the stately name of justi- 
fication by faith, has been made to do service ever since as 
the dogmatic basis of his belief. ‘“ We have believed in 
Christ,” he says to Peter, who had just refused to eat with 
uncircumcised Gentiles, “that we might be justified by the 
faith of Christ, not by the works of the law; for by the 
works of the law shall no man be justified” (Gal. ii., 16). 

But say what he might of the inadequacy of the law, the 
question must inevitably arise, and when the Epistle to the 
Romans was written evidently had arisen: Is the law of 
Moses of no account whatever, or the Jew in no respect 
better off than the Gentile? “ What advantage, then, hath the 
Jew? or what profit is there of circumcision?” (Rom. iii., 1). 
Israel had certainly been promised the kingdom and the 
Messiah as their own, yet the Greeks were coming into pos- 
session before them. Were Jehovah’s promises, then, broken? 

No; said Paul, calling here his rabbinical training into 
full play, “for they are not all Israel which are of Israel; 
neither because they are the seed of Abraham are they all 
children ; but in Isaac shall thy seed be called” (Rom. ix., 
6,7). From the very beginning, Paul argued, Jehovah had 
selected a part only of the seed of Abraham as the true 
Israelites, saying plainly, “ Jacob have I loved, Esau have I 
hated” (ix.,13). Had he not the same right to-day to accept 
the Gentile and reject the Jew? But was not this arbitrary 
and unjust? it was asked.— A very natural question, to 
which there seems to us only one possible answer, yet which 
Paul had no difficulty in meeting. He met it by falling back 
upon a familiar Old Testament doctrine; which, however 
repugnant to our ideas, was yet so essential a part of the 
belief of the day, and is so clearly expressed in the Jewish 
Scriptures, that he had no hesitation in using it, and evi- 
dently saw no reason to soften or explain it. “Is there any 
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unrighteousness with God? God forbid. For he saith to 
Moses, I will have mercy on whom I will have mercy, and I 
will have compassion on whom [| will have compassion” 
(ix., 14, 15). In other words, God’s arbitrary will is the 
only justice and the only right. Man’s personal merit does 
not enter into the account,—does not exist, indeed, apart 
from Jehovah’s absolute appointment. “So, then, it is not 
of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God 
that showeth mercy” (ix., 16). Indeed, even if Jehovah 
chooses to make a man sin, in order to display his own 
power or glory, no one has reason to complain. Had he not, 
in times past, hardened Pharaoh’s heart for this very pur- 
pose? “For the Scripture saith unto Pharaoh, Even for 
this purpose have I raised thee up, that I might show my 
power in thee. Therefore hath he mercy on whom he will 
have mercy, and whom he will he hardeneth” (ix., 17, 18). 
Israel has no cause of complaint. ‘“ Nay, but, O man! who 
art thou that repliest against God? Shall the thing formed 
say to him that formed it, Why hast thou made me thus?” 
(ix., 20). There is no question that in these passages Paul 
accepts the Old Testament doctrine in full, and under the 
exigencies of his situation pushes it to its extreme conse- 
quences. Whatever Jehovah wills is right. Man’s merit is 
nothing ; God’s grace is all. 

Indeed, he does not hesitate to carry the same doctrine to 
another and still more startling application. Inasmuch as 
sin is man’s natural estate,— both Jew and Gentile being 
subject to it (iii, 9); imasmuch, moreover, as the law 
did not help the Jew to escape sin, but simply turned 
unconscious into conscious. transgression (vii., 7, 14), the 
question arose, Why, then, did God give the law at all? 
Paul replies, as before: God gave the law for the very pur- 
pose of inereasing sin; so that God’s glory might appear in 
overcoming sin. “The law entered that the offence might 
abound; that as sin hath reigned unto death, even so might 
grace reign through righteousness unto eternal life by Jesus 
Christ our Lord” (v., 20, 21). Each difficulty, in turn, 
Paul meets, at this time, by the one argument, that God’s 
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absolute will determines all. Even the “faith” which 
accomplishes for man what the law failed to accomplish, 
comes, according, to Paul’s thought, as a special gift of God. 
“Tf Abraham were justified by works, he hath whereof to 
glory. But what saith the Scripture? Abraham believed 
God; and it was counted to him for righteousness” (iv., 2, 3). 
Faith is nothing “ wherein to glory,” then; nothing of one’s 
own, indeed (a point which appears much more clearly in 
later Epistles); it is something conferred on man by the free 
and arbitrary grace of God. 

So the whole question of Israel's rejection and the accept- 
ance of the Gentile becomes part of the eternal plan of God, 
back of which we must not go; and we are prepared for the 
extreme conclusion: “For whom he did foreknow, he also 
did predestinate; ... whom he did predestinate, them he 
also called; and whom he called, them he also justified; and 
whom he justified, them he also glorified” (viii., 29, 30). 
Even the scanty “remnant” of Jews actually within the 
Christian fold were saved, Paul assures us, through no merit 
of their own, but solely because elected thereto by God. 
“Even so, at the present time, also, there is a remnant 
according to the election of grace. And if by grace, then is 
it no more of works: otherwise grace is no more grace. But 
if it be of works, then is it no more grace; otherwise work 
is no more work” (xi., 5,6). Predestination, election, impu- 
tation, justification, original sin,— all are here, therefore, and 
here in their most emphatic and unmitigated form. Whether, 
if Paul had been called upon to draw up an abstract system 
of ethics or theology, or to point out what seemed to him 
the distinctive features of the Christian faith, he would have 
announced these uncompromising doctrines, we have no 
means of judging; but such were the immediate answers 
which he had at hand, drawn directly from the Jewish 
Scriptures and from the schools, to meet the pressing per- 
plexities of his new position. 

But this only prepares the way for another and more 
interesting question ; which, although closely connected with 
all that has preceded, can yet be best considered in the light 
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of Paul’s entire career. What was his conception of Christ? 
How did he regard that Jesus of Nazareth to whom he 
yielded such implicit faith? 

It is impossible for us to approach this question without 
being struck at the very outset by the entire absence, in 
Paul’s writings, of all allusions to the life, or even the direct 
teachings of Jesus. There is a significance in this, of course, 
which we have no right to overlook. Of the beauty of 
Jesus’ character, his purity of soul, his self-forgetfulness, his 
spiritual wisdom, or his religious faith, Paul has not a word 
to say. He does not quote him, speak fondly of him, or 
even follow out his thought. Evidently, it was not the 
living Jesus, as he walked and meditated and discoursed, 
that interested the new Apostle. Foreign as it may be to 
our ways of thinking, we must yet accept the fact that Paul 
views Jesus not so much in his personal as in his official 
character. Trained in theological speculations and in Mes- 
sianic conceptions, he is prepared to see in this new leader, 
not a renovator of humanity, but an agent in certain divine 
schemes; not a teacher of religious truth, but a Messiah. 

To come to the point; the only facts of Christ’s life to 
which Paul anywhere alludes, excepting a single mention of 
the Last Supper, are his death and resurrection. In these, 
then, as proving Christ’s Messiahship, lies, to his mind, the 
special significance of Christ’s appearance on the earth. 
Indeed, taking Paul’s earlier writings alone, especially the 
two Epistles to the Thesalonians, it is difficult to trace any 
essential difference between his view of Jesus and the popu- 
lar Jewish conception of the Messiah and his establishment 
of an earthly kingdom. Paul exhorts the Thessalonians to 
be prepared for the “coming of the Lord Jesus with all his 
saints” (I. Thess. iii., 13). Nor are they to be disturbed lest 
those who had already died, or should die before that event 
occurred, being in their graves, should have no share with 
the living in this coming of the Lord. Not because such a 
conception was too unspiritual, but for this reason: “ For this 
we say,... that we which are alive and remain shall not 


prevent them which are asleep. For the Lord himself shall 
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descend from heaven with a shout, with the voice of the 
Archangel, and with the trump of God; and the dead in 
Christ shall rise first; then we which are alive and remain 
shall be caught up together with them in the clouds, to 
meet the Lord in the air; and so shall we ever be with the 
Lord” (II. Thess. iv., 15-17). Yet, he adds, in warning, 
“be not shaken in mind as that the day of Christ is at hand; 
... for that day shall not come, except there come a falling 
away first, and that man of sin be revealed, the son of perdi- 
tion” (ii., 2,3). “When the Lord Jesus shall be revealed 
from heaven with his mighty angels, in flaming fire taking 
vengeance on them that know not God, and that obey not 
the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ; who shall be punished 
with everlasting destruction from the presence of the Lord” 
(i., T-9). 

It is difficult, as I have said, to find anything in these 
words to distinguish Paul’s conception from the popular 
Jewish idea of the last day, based on familiar passages of 
the Prophets (Isaiah xxxiv., 4; li., 6, ete.), of which so 
many hints are given in the later Apocryphal books (IV. 
Esdras vi., 23, 25; vii., 28; Enoch xcii., 16), and which was 
current in Paul’s time in all the schools. First, a general 
“falling away” and the coming of Antichrist, as predicted 
in Daniel (vii., 25; xi., 36-39); then the coming of the 
Christ upon the clouds, surrounded by his angels; then the 
rising from the graves of such as believed in him; then the 
eternal destruction of the wicked, while the saints pass up 
into the clouds to dwell forever with the Lord; finally, the 
great catastrophe in which the present heavens and earth 
are consumed in flames. This was Paul’s earliest concep- 
tion. 

But it was hardly possible for a mind like Paul’s to con- 
tent itself with such unspiritual ideas; and we are prepared 
to find the popular thought taking new shape in his mind 
as time went on, and the exact function of the Messiah 
assumed higher significance. Indeed, to look no further 
than his Jewish training, the schools in which he had been 
reared were already accustomed to make the Messianic idea 
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the theme of much speculation; and when once his mind 
was turned in that direction, he could hardly help recalling 
certain Scripture passages whose mystic interpretation must 
have been familiar to him. Among these passages was this 
in Daniel: “I saw in the night visions; and, behold, one 
like the Son of Man came with the clouds of heaven, and 
came to the Ancient of Days, ... and there was given him 
dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all people, nations, 
and languages should serve him” (Dan. vii., 13,14); words 
which had assumed great importance at rabbinical hands, 
and had led to the phrases, “ heavenly man,” “cloud man,” 
as current appellations of the Messiah (Enoch xlvi.). 

But closely connected with this was still another and 
less familiar piece of rabbinical mysticism, whose bearing 
upon our present inquiry will be seen at a glance. The 
Book of Genesis, as is well known, contains a twofold 
account of the creation of man, describing Adam, in the first 
chapter, as made “in the image of God,” in the second, as 
“formed from the dust of the ground.” Man, then, accord- 
ing to the rabbinical interpretation of this passage, is of a 
twofold nature. On the one hand is the actual man, formed 
of the earth, and endowed only with a “living soul” (that 
is, animal life); on the other, the ideal man, according to 
God’s primitive thought, created “in the image” and after 
the likeness of God himself. The first Adam (first, that is, 
in order of earthly appearance) was earthly; the second 
Adam, the Messiah, was heavenly. Exactly how far the 
Jewish theologians had carried this transcendental concep- 
tion does not clearly appear; but the phraseology and the 
primitive idea, as above given, were certainly there; and 
Paul showed himself no reluctant scholar in this suggestive 
line of thought. Man, as first created, according to Paul, 
is an earthly being, possessing only the element of earthly 
life, “a living soul.” To this condition, sin belongs as a 
natural quality. Man, in this estate, is altogether sinful. 
“T know that in me (that is, in my flesh) dwelleth no good 
thing” (Rom. vii. 18). The law itself, instead of helping 
him to resist, only makes him alive to his struggle and his 
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wickedness; simply changes sin from a fleshly quality to 
conscious guilt. And, as sin belongs to the natural man, so 
does death. In our first estate, we cannot escape either sin 
or death. “O wretched man that I am! who shall deliver 
me from the body of this death?” (vii. 24.) 

But this is only man’s first condition. From the begin- 
ning —from the very creation, indeed,—side by side with the 
actual man has been the ideal man, the man after “ God’s 
own image,” the man possessing, beside flesh and soul, the 
higher quality of spirit,— the “second Adam,” who should, in 
due time, take the place of the “first.” And now the 
“second Adam,” according to Paul’s belief (passing here 
for the first time beyond his rabbinical masters), had 
at last appeared. It was Jesus of Nazareth, “made of 
the seed of David, according to the flesh, and declared 
to be the Son of God according to the spirit, by the resur- 
rection of the dead” (Rom. i., 3). In this resurrection, 
in other words, Jesus had shown himself possessed not only 
of the corruptible earthy body, the “likeness of sinful flesh,” 
but also of the incorruptible spiritual body, which the grave 
could not touch. ‘“Sown a natural body,” he had been 
“raised a spiritual body.” “And so it is written,” says Paul 
(referring here to Gen. i.,ii.), “ the first man Adam was made 
a living soul; the last Adam was made a quickening spirit.” 
“The first man is of the earth, earthy; the second man is 
from heaven” (I. Cor. xv., 44-47). 

Already, then, the popular conception is behind us, and 
we stand on higher and more spiritual ground. The Messiah 
is no longer, as in Paul’s earliest Epistles, the heavenly Lord, 
throned upon the clouds, surrounded by angels, and coming 
with the trumpets’ blast to arouse the souls of believers from 
tneir graves; he is the ideal man, the spiritual man (“ Lord of 
Spirit”), who had been present in the divine mind, from the 
beginning of the world. In this second Adam, sin disap- 
pears. “We are buried with him by baptism into death ;” 
and, “if we have been planted together in the likeness of 
his death, we shall be also in the likeness of his resurrec- 
tion” (Rom. vi., 4). “For, as by one man sin entered into 
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the world, and death by sin, .. . much more shall they which 
receive thy gift of righteousness reign in life by one Jesus 
Christ” (v., 12). And as Jesus has put off the corruptible, 
and put on the incorruptible spiritual body, so, too, may all 
who have faith in him. “For we know that if our earthly 
house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building 
of God, an house not made with hands, eternal in the heav- 
ens” (II. Cor. v., 1). “And as we have borne the image of 
the earthy, we shall also bear the image of the heavenly... . 
So when this corruptible shall have put on incorruption, 
and this mortal shall have put on immortality, then shall 
be brought to pass the saying that is written, Death is swal- 
lowed up in victory ” (I. Cor. xv., 49-54). 

It is very easy, then, to see how, by the time the Epistles 
to the Corinthians and Romans were written, Paul should 
have been led to idealize Christ’s person, until not only the 
man Jesus, but even the national Jewish Messiah had disap- 
peared from thought, and his place had been taken by this mys- 
tic “ heavenly man,” this “second Adam,” whose coming had 
been prefigured from the beginning of creation. But, having 
gone thus far, it became almost necessary to go still further. 
Although far from being himself a mystic or idealist, although 
a preacher and practical organizer rather than a metaphysi- 
cian, although inclined at first to speak somewhat contempt- 
uously of the “ wisdom” or “knowledge” (gnosis) in holy 
matters which so many in those days affected (1. Cor. ii. ; 
viii.), yet Paul was evidently familiar with the discussions 
which were going on around him, and, having once begun to 
speculate upon the nature of Jesus, could not easily stop so 
long as there were any perplexing points inviting inquiry. 
If Christ was this mystic, spiritual being, prefigured, and, 
indeed, existing from the creation, where did he belong in 
the ranks of invisible creatures with which, according to the 
belief of those days, the heavens were filled? What was his 
relation to God? “What was his relation to man? Did his 


‘earthly body make him human, or was it only an outward 


and unreal form ? 
Even in his earlier writings, although always calling Jesus 
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“man” (I. Cor. xv., 21, 45, 47; Rom. v., 15; Acts xvii. 31), 
Paul yet uses some equivocal expressions, as though it 
required much effort to retain this ethereal being strictly 
within the limits of flesh. “God sent his own Son in the 
likeness of sinful flesh” (Rom. viii., 3). Still more pointedly, 
as if significant of some inward change: “ Wherefore, though 
we have known Christ after the flesh, yet now henceforth 
know we him no more” (II. Cor. v., 16). Evidently, the 
question of Christ’s human nature was already a perplexing 
one. Indeed, there were certain philosophical ideas gaining 
currency at that time which gave the matter a wholly differ- 
ent aspect from what it bears to day. 

It was a thought much older, as you know, than Jewish 
theology, but introduced there, apparently, by the Essenes, 
that flesh, in common with all matter, was unclean and evil; 
that the first step in the regeneration of humanity must, 
therefore, be the assumption by it of some purer element 
than flesh. This belief, as we have already seen, Paul fully 
shared. Following this thought still further, however, the 
Essenes, in common with many Eastern contemporaries, held 
that no actual contact between the pure Creator and the 
impure universe was possible; but that the entire work of 
creation, and all dealings with the human race, were neces- 
sarily carried on through intermediate divine agencies, em- 
anating from Deity. It is to these agencies, no doubt, classi- 
fied in different ranks, that Paul himself occasionally alludes, 
under such names as “thrones, principalities, dominions, 
powers” (Eph. i., 21; iii., 10; Col. i, 16; ii, 10). This 
idea having once suggested itself, it is only another step in 
the same direction to personify these emanations, and to 
exalt one above the rest into exceptionally close and intimate 
relations with Deity. That such a conception was familiar to 
the Jewish mind long before the time of Paul admits of no 
question. Under various names, this supreme potence, this 
highest eon, appears in all the religious literature of the 
day; appears in the Apocryphal writings and in Proverbs 
under the name of Wisdom; in the Talmud under the name 
of Metatron (the first-born, the primal man); in the Chal- 
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daic Paraphrases under the name of Memra (the word) ; in the 
writings of the Alexandrine Jews, under the name of Logos. 
To suppose that Paul knew nothing of these speculations 
is to suppose that he was ignorant of Jewish theology. To 
assume that through his acquaintance with them his views 
of the Messiah would become somewhat modified is only to 
assume what, to any thoughtful mind, was inevitable. As a 
matter of fact, it is the obvious influence of these ideas which 
lends to his later Epistles, especially those to the Colossians, 
Ephesians,-and Philippians so marked a coloring, and which 
has led many recent commentators to assign to these Epistles 
a later Gnostic origin. 

It is not necessary to enter here into this question of 
authenticity. Granting that these Epistles have quite a dis- 
tinct character of their own; granting, too, that the similar- 
ity between their doctrines and certain Gnostic conceptions 
of the second century is very striking; yet so long as these 
doctrines are only what might easily have grown out of 
Paul’s earlier thought, it seems to me quite as legitimate to 
argue from them that Gnosticism is older, as to argue that 
these Epistles are later, than has been supposed. If Gnosti- 
cism was full-grown in the second century, it must have 
found its beginnings in the first; and it seems to me no very 
wild supposition that these very speculations upon the 
divine nature by Essenes and Talmudists, by Alexandrians 
and early Christians, are themselves the early movement out 
of which the Gnostic systems afterwards grew; and of this 
incipient Gnosticism, assuming that these later Epistles are 
genuine,* no traces are more interesting than those found in 
the writings of Paul. 

In his earlier Epistles, Paul applies to Christ no more 
exalted epithet than “the image of God” (II. Cor. iv., 4); 
a term which might easily have been suggested by the 
passage in Genesis already noticed: “God created man in 
his own image” (Gen. i., 27). In the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians, however, followed closely by that to the Ephesians, 


*The so-called Pastural Epistles are left whoily out of view, a» Leing of much 
more doubtful date, 
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we come at once upon a far more transcendental phraseology. 
Christ is here not only the “image of the invisible God,” he 
is “ the first-born of every creature.” More than this: “ By 
him were all things created that are in heaven and earth;... 
all things were created by him and for him. And he is 
above all things, and by him all things consist” (Col. i., 
15-17). 

It is useless to attempt to explain away such language as 
this. It means that Paul took part in the religious philoso- 
phizing of the age. It means that as time passed on, and 
Jesus did not appear, and he himself was forced to spend 
quiet hour’ in imprisonment, Paul turned more fondly than 
before to metaphysical conceptions of the Messiah, and 
learned to associate the thought of Jesus more and more 
closely with the mystic abstractions into which the philoso- 
phy of the time was so rapidly drifting. To his mind, Jesus 
is no longer simply the “spiritual man”; he has become, 
like the Metatron of the Talmud, or the Memra of the 
Targums, “ the first-born of all created things”; he was not 
merely ideally present from the beginning, he was actually 
present; was himself, indeed, the agent in creation; and, so 
tar from being one among many angels, had created also the 
angels: “For by him were all things created that are in 
heaven and in earth, visible and invisible, whether they be 
thrones or dominions or principalities or powers” (i., 16). 
Still further, he is not simply an agent of Deity ; he shares in 
the very essence of Deity,— not, of course, as being one with 
the absolute God (a thought which never suggested itself 
then to any mind), but as partaking fully of the divine 
nature. “For it pleased the Father that in him should all 
fulness dwell” (i., 19). “In him dwelleth all the fulness of 
the Godhead bodily ” (ii., 9). 

And these later Epistles, as I have said, abound in just 
such passages as these; as though whatever was loftiest and 
most exalted in the meditations of the age, Paul sought to 
ascribe to Jesus of Nazareth. Christ is the ideal end of the 
entire universe: “ That in the dispensation of the fulness of 
times, he might gather together in one all things in Christ, 
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both which are in heaven and which are in earth” (Eph. i., 
10). God has exalted him to the highest place of power: 
“He set him at his own right hand in the heavenly places, 
far above all principality and power and might and dominion, 
and every name that is named, not only in this world, but 
also in that which is to come” (Eph.i., 21). Finally, in a 
still more singular passage, more redolent than all the rest 
of a later Gnosticism, Christ is represented as so intimately 
associated with God that he might naturally have been 
tempted (as other angels had been) to make himself equal 
with God, yet had refrained, and taken upon himself instead 
the semblance of humanity,— the outward guise and appear- 
ance (not the real nature) of a man, “ Who being in the 
form of God (by nature divine) did not care violently to 
grasp equality with God, but made himself of no reputation, 
and took upon him the form of a servant, and was made in 
the likeness of men; and, being found in fashion as a man, 
he humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, even 
the death of the cross” (Phil. ii., 6).* 

Here, then, we abruptly stop. It would be interesting to 
go further. This idealizing process, as you know, whereby 
the Jewish Messiah became at Paul’s hands the “image of 
the invisible God,” was to be carried, before the New Testa- 
ment canon closed, far beyond the point where Paul leaves 
it. It remained for the writer of the Fourth Gospel, more 
poetic than Paul, more interested than he in the purely 
speculative aspects of the new faith, writing at a much later 
period, and drawing more largely from Alexandrine the- 
ology, to take the one further step from which Paul had 
refrained, and represent the Christ as the very Logos, the 
perfect incarnation of Deity. But we are concerned, at 
present, not in the final form which the conception of Christ 
assumed, but only in the transformations which it underwent 
in the mind of Paul; and these culminate in the passages 
which I have just quoted. 

You will not for a moment suppose, because I have thus 


*I give a corrected translation of this passage. 
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sought to trace Paul’s religious doctrines back to their 
Jewish or Oriental sources, that I have thought to discredit 
them ; still less, because I have found in those doctrines little 
to resemble our own, that I have intended thereby to condemn 
them. On the contrary, I have held them up as the belief 
of an age and a mind whose slightest: thought is precious to 
us; as the earnest belief of a lofty soul, and as a belief 
whose very strangeness and remoteness lend them a value 
which no resemblance to our own could possibly give them. 
To such beliefs, the one duty which we owe is to report them 
as they are. He little understands their worth who tries to 
extort from them the confessions of a later age, or to dissever 
them from the roots which bore them. Whose thought is 
not the outgrowth of the age in which he lives. What 
better service could Paul have rendered to religion than to 
bring Jewish, Greek, or Egyptian meditation to bear upon 
Christian truths, or to show that Jewish, Greek, Egyptian, 
and Christian minds were engaged together upon the same 
holy themes? That Paul reflects so much of the loftier 
speculation of the time speaks much for the greatness of his 
mind. That with his intense practical activity, and in the 
intervals of embittered strife, he mingled this devotion to 
abstract thought, testifies, as nothing else could, to the 
largeness of his many-sided nature. 

That Paul was the founder of Christian theology, while 
rather equivocal praise in view of the strange systems which 
grew out of his doctrines, means, after all, simply that he 
lifted the facts of Christianity into the realm of ideas, and 
taught us all to look behind the literal incidents of Christian 
history for their ulterior spiritual significance. That Jesus 
Christ was to him the “image of the invisible God,” the 
“first-born of created things,” the “pleroma” of the God- 
head, means, to my mind, simply that Paul refused to abide 
by the lower conceptions with which others were content, 
and claimed for his holy Master whatever sublime qualities 
the philosophy of the hour could conceive, or its imagina- 
tion dream. Whatever is marvellous or supernatural in these 
designations, I accept as a matter-of-course from an age to 
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which the gods were still so near. The one significance they 
have for me is as showing the effort of an exalted soul to 
rise to the ideal purport of such a career as that of Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

Yet, after all, we cannot feel that it was through his the- 
ology that Paul rendered his highest service. To under- 
stand his real contribution to Christianity, we must turn 
back once more to those early hours, at the beginning of his 
career, when he withstood the entire sentiment of the little 
Christian community, and claimed for the new faith the 
largest relations to humanity. If it was well that Chris- 
tianity should cease to be a Jewish sect, and become an 
independent religion; if it was well that in those early days 
one mind should be keen enough to discern the larger bear- 
ings of Christian truth, and one soul brave enough to cast 
off forever the old bondage to the Jewish law, and advocate 
against all hostility the cause of absolute spiritual freedom, 
then the Christian world owes a vast debt of gratitude to 
the Apostle Paul. 

Epwarp H. HAt.. 


MEMOIR AND LETTERS OF CHARLES SUMNER.* 


We can speak with unqualified commendation of the man- 
ner in which this memoir has been prepared. The style of 
the narrative is simple, unambitious, and transparent, — 
qualities as rare as they are admirable. The writer has faith 
enough in his hero to tell the whole story. He knows all 
about Mr. Sumner, and the circumstances and influences by 
which his mind and character were formed. We remember 
no biography, not an autobiography, of a distinguished man 
which places before us more minutely the processes by which 
the fulness of a rich and magnificent manhood is reached. 
We are able to see how the ungainly boy grows up into the 
amply furnished, accomplished scholar, the unbending re- 


* Memoir and Letters of Charles Sumner. By Edward L. Pierce. Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers. 
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former, the bold, unyielding, and inflexible statesman. If . 


we were to criticise the work at all, it would be to say that 
the materials put before us are too abundant; and that if the 
compiler could have omitted such portions of his superabun- 
dant matter as throw no special light on the subject, he 
might have spared his reader some trouble. A considerable 
part of Mr. Sumner’s letters from abroad might be left out 
without diminishing at all our knowledge of the man. Sam- 
ples judiciously chosen are sometimes more satisfactory and 
give a more distinct and truthful idea than the whole mis- 
cellaneous mass of existing documents. But in this case it 
would be difficult to exercise an eliminating discrimination 
that would satisfy every one. What we think should be 
left out might be to our neighbor the most interesting and 
valuable part of the book. So we shall not complain of 
being burdened by what we do not want; for if the labor of 
omission had gone farther it might have cut off just what 
we are most glad to have. We, therefore, withhold our crit- 
icism, and content ourselves with the suggestion that if biog- 
raphies generally are to be prepared on this vast scale, life 
will be found too short to allow a very general acquaintance 
with those who have gone before us. 

The memoir is a most interesting one, and it has evidently 
been prepared with great skill and care. Probably no other 
person in the country could have done the work so well. 

In these two goodly volumes we have the first thirty-five 
years of Charles Sumner’s life. The light of subsequent 
events throws back on these preliminary pages an interest 
which would not otherwise belong to them. If Mr. Sum- 
ner’s career had ended with the account here given, he 
would have been remembered only as hundreds of young 
men are by those who personally knew them. The memoir 
presents him as he was. It is a most truthful biography, 
without exaggeration, detraction, or concealment. We were 
familiar with Mr. Sumner’s personal bearing while he was 
yet a college student. We heard him read his Bowdoin 
prize essay with the exhilaration and enthusiasm which be- 
long to a young man’s earliest success. We have enjoyed 
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with him the stately, but kindly courtesy with which his 
father dispensed the hospitalities of his home. We remem- 
ber the great reputation for general and legal knowledge 
which the young student gained in the Law School, and 
with such men as Judge Story, Professor Greenleaf, and 
President Quincy. We could testify to the breeze of pleas- 
urable excitement, socially and intellectually, which. he 
brought with him when he entered an intelligent home or 
joined a group of friends by the wayside. He was always 
genial, happy, wide-awake, and everywhere welcomed as a 
valuable acquisition to any gathering of cultivated people. 
His love of knowledge amounted to a passion. His powers 
of acquiring it seemed almost marvellous. We remember 
the accounts which came of his extraordinary reception by 
the most prominent men in France, and the almost royal 
progress which he made among scholars, statesmen, lawyers, 
judges, and noblemen in England. The account sounded 
like a fairy tale, or a chapter from the Arabian Nights. 
“ He seemed,” as Mr. Story said, “to walk in enchanted air.” 
On returning from Europe he was received with even greater 
favor than before, by those whose favor was most flattering 
to a young man. His conversation was easy, spirited, full 
of intelligence, and if without wit or humor, it was marked 
by that flow of cordial enthusiasm which brings with it a 
sense of refreshment and good feeling. Socially, his life 
thus far had been an almost unparalleled success. But in 
his chosen profession at the bar, where general knowledge 
stands no chance in its conflict with the minute and exact 
application of principles and facts to the case in hand, it was 
understood that there was disappointment all the more 
keenly felt, because of his extraordinary success in other 
directions. All at once, to us lookerson, the clear sky 
which had shone over him, blackened into an angry tempest. 
In a Fourth of July oration, he threw down his gauntlet to 
the powers that be, in the face of a civil and military display 
of unusual brilliancy, by calling boldly in question the cus- 
toms and beliefs of all human governments in regard to war. 
These things were a part of the actual events amid which 
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we lived, and which made Charles Sumner a very prominent 
personage among those who knew him from 1830 to 1845. 

The two volumes before us give these facts in all their 
relations and details. They bring vividly before us many 
things which had partly faded from our memory, and through 
his private letters give to us an insight into his character 
and methods of action which his nearest friends never had 
before; but the portrait which the book places before us is 
substantially the same that we gained from the man himself 
and our contemporary knowledge of what he did and was. 

If his life had ended with the Fourth of July oration, and 
we had only the materials furnished by these volumes, what 
sort of an estimate should we make of Charles Summer? 
Before answering this question, we wish to express our 
grateful appreciation of the work which he lived to do in 
the grave and perilous times on which we were thrown. 
He was one of three or four men, without whom, as we be- 
lieve, our civil war would have ended in unspeakable disas- 
ter and defeat. Mr. Sumner may not have been a wise or 
prudent statesman; but, from the beginning of his public 
life, he saw where the danger was, and that without the re- 
moval of that great national evil— which was also a national 
crime,—there could be no peace or safety to the nation. And 
by his steadfast and uncompromising adherence to that one 
point, holding up government and people alike to his own 
convictions, he rendered to his country a service which is 
more than enough to over-balance his many and serious mis- 
takes, and for which his countrymen will never cease to hold 
him in grateful and honorable remembrance. In that partic- 
ular he was a rock which the violence of civil war, and the 
more dangerous because more insidious intrigues of party 
expediency, could never shake. 

In the volumes before us we have a minute and vivid 
account of the processes by which he was preparing for his 
work. Setting aside the great future that was awaiting 
him, and judging only from such materials as are here put 
within our reach, what sort of an estimate should we form 
of him? We should undoubtedly think of him as a most 
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amiable, accomplished man. He who, with no advantages 
beyond what existed in himself to help him on, had gone 
through such a career of social distinction among the most 
able and distinguished persons at home and abroad, must 
have had, in a very remarkable degree, the power of making 
himself acceptable in the best society. A delightful flow of 
animal spirits, a cheering, breezy temperament, an easy com- 
mand of all the information that could be of interest or 
advantage in his social relations, a character free from re- 
proach, and instinctively shrinking from everything vulgar 
or profane, a modest self-reliance carrying everywhere the 
conviction that he was a man of great attainments and still 
greater promise, aided by favoring circumstances, gave him 
in England a social ovation such as has never in our day 
been accorded to so young a man. 

These social gifts and accomplishments were not put on or 
kept for great occasions. They were very real. Meet him 
where you might, there was a personal charm about him, in 
the expression of his countenance, the tones of his voice, 
the cordial manner of his greeting, or the readiness and 
apparent mastery with which he entered on the discussion of 
great subjects, or the traits and characteristics of prominent 
men. His life-long intimacies were with men of the highest 
intellectual and moral endowments. His most intimate 
friends, Henry W. Longfellow, Cornelius C. Felton, Henry 
R. Cleveland, George S. Hillard, and Samuel G. Howe, 
formed an association into whose constant and goodly fellow- 
ship any man might be thankful and proud to be admitted ; 
and only very high qualities of mind and character could 
give one a permanent place in such a brotherhood. They 
were called “a society for mutual admiration.” But the 
finest sentiments of our nature are cherished by the cordial 
and not wholly impartial recognition of friends. The best 
products of genius, though conceived and carried out in the 
solitary workings of the individual mind, are encouraged 
and helped forward even by the exaggerated expectations 
and encomiums of dear and trusted companions. We doubt 
whether there is anywhere to be found a more charming 
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picture of social and literary fellowship than that which 
began with these young men, and continued till their sun 
had set or was on its downward course. Mutual admiration, 
free from jealousy or envy, is not only to be excused, but is 
worthy of hearty commendation, where there is so much to 
be admired as among the members of this most gifted asso- 
ciation. By their works they are known; and the world will 
not readily suffer their names and memories to perish. In 
no part of the Memoir has Mr. Pierce been more happy than 
in his treatment of these close and friendly relations among 
men born and educated to love, admire, and help one an- 
other. The world of letters, of social progress, and of polit- 
ical freedom, is the better because of their influence on one 
another. 

Intellectually, as judged from evidence here brought 
before us, Mr. Sumner cannot, we think, be placed in the 
first class, nor perhaps in the second class of very distin- 
guished men. He had not, in any department of thought, 
an original mind. He had an extraordinary facility in get- 
ting acquainted with what others had done and thought; 
but his own intuitive faculties were not remarkable. Mr. 
William W. Story says of him (Vol. IIL., p. 95), “ The world 
of art, as art purely, was to him always a half-opened, if not 
a locked world. He longed to enter into it, and feel it, as 
an artist does; but the keys were never given to him. His 
interest in it was historical and literary, not artistic. His 
judgment as to a work of art was poor; his sense of art very 
limited, though he ever strove to cultivate his taste and feel- 
ing for it.” Again Mr. Story says of him (Vol. I., p. 103), 
“ Poetry was with him more an acquired taste than a natural 
one. He had himself little imagination or fancy.” With 
these serious defects which ran through his entire mental 
outfit or organization, he could never have attained to emi- 
nence in any department of original composition. He had 
not the originating faculty. He made no excursions into 
unexplored regions of thought. His style, which as far as 
these volumes carry us goes on improving, has not one 
sparkle of genius about it. He had nothing of the plastic 
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power over the language which shows itself on every page 
that Hawthorne wrote. Let any one place Mr. Story’s let- 
ters, from which we have just quoted, beside the very best 
of Mr. Sumner’s letters, and he will see the difference there 
is between the style of a man of genius and a man of cult- 
ure. He had a most active and stimulating love of knowl- 
edge. “There is,” he said, page 108, “happiness in the 
acquisition of knowledge, which surpasses all common joys. 
The student who feels that he is making daily progress, con- 
stantly learning something new,— who sees the shadows by 
which he was originally surrounded gradually exchanged for 
an atmosphere of light,—cannot fail to be happy. His toil 
becomes a delight.” The joy of learning from others Mr. 
Sumner knew in its largest extent. But the joy of recog- 
nizing new distinctions or relations by himself,— the joy of 
exploring new realms of thought, of feeling his own way on 
where no one had ever been before, by his own original 
and spontaneous perceptions of order, law, and beauty, was 
denied to him. 

But he had a very grand idea of the profession which he 
had chosen. As early as 1831, he said, “If I am a lawyer, 
I wish to be one who can dwell upon the vast heaps of law- 
matter as the temple in which the majesty of right has taken 
its abode.” If he had not an original mind, he had an inde- 
pendent one. If he was indebted to others for his ideas and 
opinions, he exercised his own judgment upon them. “The 
habit of looking up cases, and of looking down upon the 
opinions of judges,” was one which he exercised not only in 
the law, but in every department of knowledge. He was 
not satisfied with his profession in its influence upon himself. 
“T feel,” he said, “ that, though I earn my daily bread, I lay 
up none of the bread of life. My mind, soul, heart, are not 
improved or invigorated by the practice of my profession.” 
With such feelings growing upon him after his return from 
Europe, of course he would not succeed as a lawyer. The 
golden visions of professional distinction which gave such a 
glow to his mind in the law-school slowly vanished away, 


and left him in a state of great perplexity and unhappiness. 
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“There was a world of love and tenderness in him,” said his 
sister. His affections were sorely wounded by the death of 
another sister whose education he had directed with loving 
solicitude, and whose beauty of character and person were 
the source of keen delight as he saw them opening before 
him. The letter announcing her death to their brother 
George gives an affecting glimpse of what he was in the 
closer relations. ‘“ Within a short time of her death,” he 
says, “when asked if she were in pain, she said, ‘No; the 
angels are taking care of me.’ You, my dear George, do not 
know the beauty and loveliness of the dear sister you have 
lost; for she was a child when you left home. Her features 
were regular and classical. In mien and bearing, there was 
a rare blending of dignity and modesty. But better far 
than beauty of person was the character which shone trans- 
parent in the countenance and the conscience which sat 
ruler of all thoughts and acts.” At this time Mr. Sumner’s 
health failed him. He was obliged for a season to intermit 
his studies; but, as he grew stronger, he became impatient 
of such privation. “It is now midnight,” he writes, Dec. 
31, 1844,— “an hour after the time when my physicians sen- 
tenced me to bed.’ In truth, however, I am not very regard- 
ful of their injunctions. These late hours—the crown of 
the night —are the choicest of the twenty-four for labor, for 
reading, and thought; and I feel guilty of a wasteful excess, 
when I sacrifice them to sleep.” He had been utterly dis- 
couraged, not in regard to his health, but as to his life’s 
work. “I have thought much,” he said, “whether I have 
any feeling of gratitude that my disease was arrested. Let 
me confess to you that I cannot find it in my bosom. Why 
was I spared? For me there is no future either of useful- 
ness or happiness.”” Such was Charles Sumner’s feeling in 
August, 1844. How little the wisest men know of the 
capabilities within them or the opportunities that lie before 
them! What did the world know of Grant, or Sherman, or 
Sheridan, or even of Abraham Lincoln, when these words 
were written? What surmise or dream had they themselves 
of the powers that were in them, or of the work which was 
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to be given them to do, and by which their names were to 
be inseparably connected with their country’s history ? 

Thus far Charles Sumner’s life had been that of a private 
citizen. He had done nothing to indicate his fitness for 
public life; nor had he thus far shown any inclination or 
taste for political office. The position of a judge or of a 
professor in a law-school would have been the height of his 
ambition. For that his natural endowments and his training 
seemed eminently to fit him. But no one of his friends, we 
believe, had ever thought of him as having a great political 
career before him, and of his being endowed with talents, 
almost latent thus far, which fitted him as hardly any other 
man of his generation was fitted to prepare the nation for 
the momentous crisis which was coming on, and to carry it 
safely through. 

We question whether Mr. Sumner had the qualities which 
would have made him a wise and successful politician in 
ordinary times. Either as a lawyer or a statesman, he 
would not have met the expectations which his earlier prom- 
ise had excited. But as we look into the matter now, we see 
how he had been all the while preparing for the momentous 
responsibilities which were to be placed upon him. If his 
professional education had been confined to a strictly legal 
course, he would have been weighted down by legal deci- 
sions, as far greater lawyers than he were, and incapacitated 
for the application of the vital, elementary principles of 


_ justice, which lie deeper and reach farther than statutory 


limitations or judicial decisions. Because his legal acquisi- 
tions did not fit him for distinction at the bar, because his 
political studies were not confined to parliamentary rules 
and manuals, but ranged freely and almost lawlessly through 
the whole sphere of history, making him better acquainted 
with the great men and methods by which the world has 
been carried forward in critical times than with the useful 
routine of ordinary men and measures, he was all the better 
prepared for the insurrectionary and revolutionary times on 
which he had fallen. 

Fortunate it was for him and the leading abolitionists that 
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they were not allowed to take the initiative in the irrepressi- 
ble conflict, as many of them wished to do, by withdrawing 
from the Union, and thus arraying against themselves the 
fiery patriotism of the national sentiment and the power of 
the national government. This was the desperate measure 
which Theodore Parker wished to precipitate upon the 
nation, and which he was looking forward to as already near 
at hand, when fugitive slaves were restored to slavery by 
Massachusetts magistrates. “The philanthropist,” says Mr. 
Pierce, — “the patriot whose heart yearned for a country 
wholly free, whatever were his political relations,— might 
well have preferred so grave a calamity even as the severance 
of the Union to the perpetual existence of slavery in any part 
of it. But to one with Mr. Sumner’s hopeful views of human 
progress there was no such dread alternative; and he be- 
lieved from the first in the sure triumph of freedom under 
the Constitution, and by the power of the Union.” His 
sentiments on the subject of slavery became more and more 
a part of his moral being. His reasoning and conclusions 
on this subject in its relation to the Constitution were more 
those of a moralist than of a lawyer or a statesman. 

It was during the later period of his preparatory life that 
Mr. Sumner became thoroughly acquainted with Dr. Chan- 
ning. We do not know how far the acquaintance may have 
influenced him in his religious views which had been very 
loose, ill-considered, and superficial. Probably Dr. Chan- 
ning’s influence with him was mostly through the moral sen- 
timents. In speaking of him, Sept. 4, 1842, a few weeks 
before his death, he says: “* When I was younger than I am 
now, I was presumptuous enough to question his power... . 
I am glad that I am wise enough to see him in a different 
light. His moral nature is powerful, and he writes under 
the strong instincts which this supplies; and the appeal is 
felt by the world. In England he stands at the head of 
American writers. The elevation and purity of his views 
always diffuse about him a’saint-like character.” Seven days 
later, he writes to Lord Morpeth: “I bow to Webster's in- 
tellect: it is transcendent, magnificent. But he wants that 
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divine afflatus,—those airs from heaven, which fan such a 
flame in the mind of Channing.” Four days after, he wrote 
to Mr. Longfellow: “The death of Dr. Channing is a great 
sorrow, —not so much for his friends as for truth, humanity, 
and benevolence.” Again, he said to his brother George, 
“ You will see that Dr. Channing is dead. So passed away 
one of the purest, brightest, greatest minds of this age. He 
has been my friend, and, I may almost say, my idol, for nearly 
ten years.” 

In these, as in many other ways, Mr. Sumner was prepar- 
ing, though he knew it not, for the great mission which he 
was to fulfil in the world. The book is one which it is well 
for all young persons to read. The battle is still before him. 
He has not yet begun to call out the bitter enmities which 
followed him with unrelenting severity during all the rest 
of his life. He stands before us now in the glow of his early 
enthusiasms and affections, — loving his friends and beloved 
and trusted by them, following after knowledge with an un- 
quenchable thirst and zeal, standing above the little strifes 
and passions of the day in the consciousness of his own purity 
and integrity, amiable, obliging, where friendly services 
could be rendered ; but fearless and unbending where intel- 
lectual convictions and moral principles were concerned. 
Here are the outlines which are filled out with rare fidelity 
and success in the work which we most heartily commend 
to our readers. We trust that the imperfections of the 
sketch that we have given may serve as an additional motive 
to draw them to the full and life-like portrait. We shail 
wait almost impatiently for the volumé which is to succeed. 

J. H. Morison. 
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EDWARD HAMMOND CLARKE. 


An apostle has just left us from the ranks of our medical 
brethren; one, in whom the ancient prayer of Moses has 
been amply answered: “ Would God that all the Lord’s 
people were prophets, and that the Lord would put his 
spirit upon them!” 

In the minds of those who were knit to this eminent man 
by a friendship of more than forty years, the trait which first 
strikes them, is his transparency of character. From the 
beginning, the stream of his life flowed in a crystal channel. 
It seemed, more than once, upon the point of being choked 
by the obstacles which it early encountered; but, patiently, 
silently, by the Divine blessing, it worked its way through, 
and deepened and broadened its course, until it was at last 
sanctified to “the healing of the nations.” 

Our friend’s father, Rev. Pitt Clarke,* of Norton, Mass., 
the classmate of President Quincy, had died in 1835. The 
following year his widow, that she might be near her two 
younger sons, removed to Cambridge, where she made a 
home also for other students, among whom we recall espe- 
cially Hon. Stephen H. Phillips, now of San Francisco, and 
the late James Lawrence, of Boston. By all the friends of 
her sons, Mrs. Clarke was, through life, beloved for her ready 
spirit of hospitality, her native strength of mind, and her 
Christian fortitude under trying vicissitudes. Her maiden 
name was Mary Jones Stimson. She was a niece of her 
husband’s first wife, and daughter of the late Dr. Jeremy 
Stimson, of Hopkinton, and sister of the well remembered 
physician of the same name in Dedham. So, although the 
paternal profession was that which young Edward hungered 
for, he cannot be regarded as disobedient to the laws of 
inheritance in being driven, through ill-health, into that of 
his uncle and his grandfather. 


*A native of Medfield, Mass. He writes that in fitting for college he “ studied 
partly at home, and partly with Miss Hannah Adams, who lived near by, ani to 
whom I recited my lessons.” 
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He entered Harvard College, in 1836, at the age of six- 
teen, and would have graduated in 1840, had not an attack 
of bleeding at the lungs interrupted his studies in January, 
1838. 

How little those who saw his pallid, emaciated face, as he 
was about to sail in the ship “Carolina” for New Orleans, 
that winter, imagined that the next August they should see 
the transformation which the bronzed, full cheeks of the 
traveller disclosed. Horseback exercise on a Louisiana 
plantation, and a subsequent voyage from New Orleans to 
Cowes, from which port he returned to Boston “ before the 
mast,” wrought this surprising result. But he never again 
wore such an aspect of rugged health. 

He now reéntered college, joining the class (then com- 
mencing its Sophomore year) which graduated in 1841. 
Thus he was afterwards enabled to count life-long friends 
among the members of both the classes with which he had 
become connected. In that which he first entered, he is 
remembered, with all his zeal for study, as a young man of 
great joyousness and elasticity of spirit. His natural adapta- 
tion for leadership is illustrated in a journal kept by a class- 
mate, in 1837, which speaks of his being active in carrying 
around a paper designed to pledge his classmates against 
perpetuating the practice of “hazing.” But with all his 
eagerness and buoyancy, he had already laid the basis of his 
character in Christian principle. He was an active member 
of the “Society for Religious Improvement,” which held its 
meetings once a fortnight in a room in University Hall; and 
he joined a Bible class (including several of his classmates) 
which met every Sunday afternoon in the Proctor’s room of 
Rev. H. W. Bellows, then in the Senior year of his divinity 
course. 

But even the studies of the new class, to which he next 
gave himself, upon the return from his voyage, he was not 
permitted fully to complete. Several months before the 
graduation of the class of 1841, he resigned the prospect of 
its highest honors, well known to have been within his 
grasp, and sailed for Fayal, where he remained for about 
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two years as tutor in the family of the late Consul Dabney. 
The condition of his eyes, for some months before this step 
was taken, had limited him to only four hours of study a 
day. 

From his island-home he wrote cheerful accounts of him- 
self; but upon his arrival at Southampton, on his way to 
America, he was once more prostrated with hemorrhage. 
At a subsequent period he was again a sufferer, in the same 
way, in France. The delicacy of his lungs influenced him 
partly in selecting Philadelphia as the scene of his principal 
medical studies. One year he returned thence to Cambridge 
as late as May 27, only to encounter a severe change of tem- 
perature which renewed the bleeding at the lungs to such 
an extent that the watcher at his bedside was charged to see 
that the sick man did not even lift a finger. Once more in 
August, 1844, a friend who had just spent a week with 
him at Block Island, was amazed, upon calling on him in 
Boston, ten days afterwards, to find him in bed, smitten 
again by his persistent malady. “If he cannot bear our 
midsummer climate,” the reflection was, “what hope re- 
mains for him?” We dwell upon this chapter in his his- 
tory because it is less generally known, although as remark- 
able in its way, as that which has so recently closed, 
crowded with the anguish inflicted by a different and far 
sharper disease. Men may brace themselves to meet an 
inevitable fate, though they will seldom, like our dear hero, 
rise to the height of a Christian Prometheus, as they take 
their part in the sublime tragedy in which God honors them 
by asking them to appear. But it would seem to demand 
more pluck and endurance when perpetually assailed in 
youth by a threatening disease, to keep on working as if 
nothing had happened; nay, to keep one’s eye ever on a 
lofty mark. The writer has seen numerous instances of 
patience under hopeless suffering ; but, in his mind, young 
Clarke stands out entirely alone as an illustration of that 
hoping against hope, that rising of the forces of the spirit 
against the unintermitting warnings of the physical nature, 
which bears a young man onward and upward to his des- 
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tined goal, as though these ever-baffling hinderances were not 
to be taken into the account for a moment. Ah! brave 
warrior, eager, bold, restless in thy attack upon the fortresses 
which lay high before thee; it would not have been difficult 
for those who saw thee —repulsed, weary, bleeding, yet ever 
rising to a new advance,—to predict that, when the for- 
tresses had been taken, and life had neared three-score, thou 
wouldst know how to turn thy career of achievement into 
one of submission! During these years of struggle with 
disease, the unseen world was so present to our friend that 
it is no wonder that, in the agony of his few last years, he 
turned his thoughts thitherward as to no strange or unfamil- 
iar country. 

After graduating at the Pennsylvania Medical School, in 
1846, an opportunity was offered Dr. Clarke of travelling for 
some time in Europe, under circumstances which naturally led 
him to make a close investigation of the diseases of the ear. 
Thus was laid the foundation of his attainments as an aurist, 
the specialty for which, in his earlier medical career, he 
was most widely prized. A second visit was not long after- 
wards made, under similar circumstances. To the glad sur- 
prise of those who had painfully watched his conflict with 
besetting ill-health, he soon began, with but occasional 
warnings of pulmonary weakness, to take up the burdens of 
a constantly increasing practice. At the same time he was 
ready, with voice and pen, to aid the public advancement in 
every conspicuous measure which sought to raise the stand- 
ard of literature or art or science. 

Thus his swift life ran on until at the age of fifty we 
find him sometimes making in one day forty-four professional 
visits; extensively sought for in consultation; and wearing 
a name cherished in both hemispheres. He was the corre- 
spondent of the late Sir Henry Holland, and other Euro- 
peans, eminent in his own profession. Upon his professional 
counsel, in his last visit to America, George Peabody leaned. 
With others, he was summoned to the sick chamber of 
Agassiz. Were we to name the poets and literary and 


professional men who found their way to his office, as well 
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as distinguished merchants, the hold that he had gained 
upon men of influence would strikingly appear, although the 
reader might lament that so many cherished names should 
ever require, even for a season, to be chronicled among those 
of invalids. 

Whatever else these men may have valued him for, they 
could not have been insensible to that clear, deep-piercing 
eye which seemed to assure the patient that it would sound 
all possible depths of disease if mortal eye could. Then, too, 
the “plain, unvarnished tale” in which he laid before you 
your exact condition, or that of your friend, the entire 
absence of that “ Procul, O procul este, profani!” which has 
seemed the watchword, in former years, of some men in his 
profession, helped to prepare the patient to yield him his 
confidence. 

Doubtless, too, the Great Physician —in the school of 
suffering through which he had earlier led him — was daily 
imparting to him a grace of sympathy which the schools of 
Philadelphia and Boston combined could not have bestowed. 
Until we know just what ministries he is now called to, it 
will become us the less to marvel at the inscrutable connec- 
tion of his later years of suffering with the glory that shall 
succeed. 

For these years came. Pleasant it would be to linger in 
the contemplation of a longer and sunnier period when his 
new house on Arlington Street became a bright social centre ; 
when, rescuing a scanty hour or two from the early night, he 
communed in books with the master-minds of his profession, 
and when he was dreaming day by day of the year that 
should soon come when he could devote himself chiefly to 
the investigation of problems connected with his professional 
studies. For he had begun to feel that he could do more 
good as an author than as a practitioner. The marked 
attention which his treatises on Sex in Education and The 
Building of a Brain received, could only have encouraged 
him to persevere in this direction. 

We should have, doubtless, lost him, ere long, as a prac- 
titioner, had not death bereft us of his loving skill. Yet, even 
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to this bitter disappointment of not being able to crown his 
life-work as he would have liked, he resigned himself, in the 
faith that others, in the providence of God, would be raised 
up to do what he so thirsted to do. 

In no one were the priceless blessings of an early Chris- 
tian training more conspicuously manifest. He may have 
emphasized the dogmas of theology less, as life wore on, but 
that sweet, uncorrupted atmosphere of loving trust never 
forsook him. The hour after a sweet child has been 
snatched from him by sudden fever, he pours out his soul to 
God as trustingly and lovingly (while he writes to a distant 
friend) as if he had been dwelling all his life in an oratory, 
and never subject to the press of crowding cares. And when 
the sharpest grief of all falls upon him,— the tidings of his 
loss and of his faith are steeped in the Bethesda pool of 
gospel utterance, as he sends the mournful intelligence to one 
beyond the sea. 

For the light of his darkening home had been suddenly 
withdrawn, and not from husband, daughter, and father 
alone, but from many who delighted in the winning graces 
of that wife’s hospitality, and from the poor of the land, who, 
even in these December days, go sadly from that threshold 
as they learn, for the first time, that they shall see that 
beaming face, and touch that bounteous hand no more. 

The agony which she had scarcely endured to contem- 
plate as possible, was spared this devoted wife, and she was 
commissioned as the angel to lead the way. And that way 
he was to enter not many months afterwards; months, 
nevertheless, constantly beguiled by the exercise of his mind 
on topics akin to his profession, by the visits of troops of 
honored and beloved friends, and by the assiduous sympathy 
of the daughter drawn to him thus closer than ever. 

Did it seem fitting to echo all the words of trust and 
peace that fell from his lips, were we sure that he would 
pardon our attempting to enter the Holy of Holies of his 
adoration, we might essay to construct the shrine of a soul 
so transparent. Suffice it to say that the closer this good 
man was seen and known, in youth and in age, the better 
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he appeared. There was nothing to keep back. But his 
modest estimate of his own character forbids our seeking for 
further words of praise. 

He rejoiced in the hope of the life immortal, not from a 
mere selfish longing for renewed existence. In him, the 
rather, this longing was the irrepressible thirst for the gift 
of continued achievement, for the opportunity to study God’s 
ways anew, and to do his will in heaven, even as he had 
sought to do it upon earth. 

With what tender, childlike trust, one evening, he repeated 
these words ! — 


“T lay me down to sleep 
With little thought or care 
Whether my waking find 
Me here — or there! 


“ A bowing, burdened head, 
That only asks to rest, 
Unquestioning, upon 
A loving breast. 


“ My good right hand forgets 
Its cunning now; 
To march the weary march 
I know not how. 


“T am not eager, bold, 
Nor strong, — all that is past; 
I am ready NOT TO DO 
At last — at last! 


“ My half-day’s work is done. 
And this is all my part, — 
I give a patient God, 
My patient heart ; 


“ And grasp His banner still, 
Though all its blue be dim ; 
These stripes, no less than stars, 
Lead after Him.” 


And as we now part from him, it is consoling to feel that 
we need not scruple to apply, also, to himself the words from 
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Milton with which he prefaced the brief memoir of his 
revered father : — 


“When Faith and Love which parted from thee never, 
Had ripened thy just soul to dwell with God, 
Meekly thou didst resign this earthly load 
Of Death called Lire.” 
W. O. W. 


Nore. — Edward Hammond Clarke, M.D., was born Feb. 2, 1820. He 
died Nov. 30, 1877. He was married at about the age of thirty-two, to 
the daughter of Hon. Jacob H. Loud, then of Plymouth, in subsequent 
years, the honored Treasurer of the Commonwealth. 

In 1855, Dr. Clarke succeeded Dr. Jacob Bigelow as Professor of 
Materia Medica in Harvard University, until his resignation of the office 
seventeen years later. In 1868 he went with his family to Europe. In 
1872 he became a member of the Board of Overseers of the college, and 
he continued to take, to the last, a lively interest in its prosperity. 

As an instructor, says Dr. O. W. Holmes, in the charming sketch of 
his friend, published in the Boston daily Advertiser, “he was the admira- 
tion of his pupils.” The same acute critic believes, also, that in any 
other profession, Dr. Clarke could not have failed to be eminent. 

It is comforting to know that the latter weeks of Dr. Clarke’s suffer- 
ings were greatly alleviated by the inhalation of ether. 

The burial took place on Tuesday, December 2, at Forest Hills, after 
impressive services by his pastor, Rev. J. F. W. Ware. 


COOK’S BIOLOGY.* 


No study at the present day is more fascinating to the 
earnest inquirer than that of biology. It would be strange, 
indeed, if that mysterious element which constitutes our life, 
and which is shared by the multitude of living organisms 
around us, should not have a supreme interest for us. The 
inorganic sciences acquaint us with the outside of the uni- 
verse. It is the privilege of the organic to conduct us into 
its inmost penetralia. Mineralogy tells us of the forms and 
appearances of substances; chemistry, of their composition ; 
mechanics, of the motions and pressures of Nature. But 


* Boston Monday Lectures. BIOLOGY, with preludes on current events. By Jo- 
seph Cook. Boston: James K. Osgood & Co. 1877. 
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biology presents to us the pulsing life-blood that circulates 
through all forms of animate existence. 

Has the word biology somewhat of a strange sound in 
your ear, reader? “ Why,” perhaps you ask, “ use this new- 
fangled term, instead of the familiar term of former days, — 
natural history?” It is something more than a new fashion 
in nomenclature that has led to its employment. 

The term biology, first used by Lamarck and Treviranus, 
in 1801 and 1802, to express the study of the forms and phe- 
nomena of life, marks a notable forward step of science. 
The natural history of previous centuries was almost entirely 
descriptive. It was a grand review, a cataloguing of the 
features, forms, and names of things. Buffon, as it has been 
well said, observed the animals as Adam regarded the obedi- 
ent court of his terrestrial paradise. By-and-by, this descrip- 
tive research extended itself to the observation of the several 
organs. From the picturesque description of individuals it 
ascended to anatomy. Still, it was only the outward shape 
and superficial appearance of the organs that was studied. 
The older anatomists had not that great instrument of minute 
research, the microscope. Admirable as was the work which 
they did in observing the larger and external features of the 
organs, they knew nothing of the wonderful metamorphoses 
which took place in their interior. But while the inner 
composition, texture, and operation of the organs were un- 
known, they were but half known. This third and crown- 
ing step was inaugurated by Bichat, the founder of general 
anatomy and modern physiology. By his patient and deli- 
cate researches upon the animal tissues, and by his clear and 
broad reasoning, he established the essential identity of the 
tissues in all animal forms. On the foundation that he laid, 
our modern physiologists, chemists, and microscopists have 
gone on to analyze all various forms and kinds of living sub- 
stance into fundamental anatomical elements, or simple life- 
bodies, essentially the same everywhere. 

It is this new idea of the essential unity of all life which 
the new term biology expresses. It lends to the study of 
animal or vegetative life, even in its lowest phases, a new 
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interest to man. For the problems of our own existence are 
bound up with the questions we encounter, and the answers 
that are given in these lower realms of life. Its study has 
become of importance, therefore, not merely to professional 
students of science, but to inquirers of all schools, to the 
public mind in general. The great questions of the present 
day, such as the origin of species, the descent of man, spon- 
taneous generation, the nature of mind and consciousness, 
the destiny of humanity,—these are all questions based 
upon or involved with the solution which we give to the fun- 
damental problems of biology. With good reason Auguste 
Comte puts the physiologist at the summit of his scientific 
hierarchy. The science of life sums up all other sciences. 

The work that stands at the head of this article is an 
illustration of this new position of biology, and the interest 
that it has come to have for the general public. If it had 
been written in the last century, it would have had little to 
say about cells and tissues, bioplasm or cerebrum; it would 
have been mainly a scriptural or metaphysical discussion. 
For the work neither contains, nor aims at, any systematic 
treatment of biology. Its purpose is to vindicate the imma- 
teriality of the soul and its future existence, and defend the 
truth of the divine origin and government of Nature. But 
writing in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, the 
author sees plainly that neither metaphysical nor theological 
problems can be satisfactorily solved without consulting 
biology. 

Mr. Cook’s views have already been before the public quite 
a number of months, having been given in his course of lect- 
ures in Boston during the last winter, and been extensively 
reported. These lectures are now collected and revised and 
presented, under the title Biology, in the permanent form in 
which Mr. Cook would have the public consider them. 

The object of these lectures, to quote from the introduc- 
tion, was “to present the results of the freshest German, 
English, and American scholarship on the more important 
and difficult topics concerning the relation of religion and 
science.” 
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The object is a most praiseworthy one. Religion, it has 
become very evident, cannot afford either to condemn or to 
ignore science. For faith to take its stand with its broom 
of excommunication in its hand, and try to sweep back the 
onflowing stream of modern discovery, is as futile as was 
Dame Partington’s attempt to brush back the Atlantic. 
War between Christianity and science means injury to the 
cause of the former, even more than that of the latter. 

Nor may the realms of science and faith be separated from 
each other in a Chinese isolation, permitting of no mutual 
intercourse. To divide what we know as investigators of 
science, from what we believe as worshippers of God, is as 
fatal as trying to cut in two the arteries and nerves 
that connect the heart with the head. As the bodily 
organism is a continuous whole whose powers are mutu- 
ally dependent, so all truth forms a single system. Every 
manifestation of Deity, inasmuch as it is the varied rev- 
elation of one and the same God, must be in real har- 
mony with every other manifestation. If there is any truth 
in the theological doctrine of the creation of the world by 
the plan and handiwork of God, then every detail of that 
creation is a visible witness to God’s action, and demonstra- 
tive of his character. Every law of Nature represents a 
thought of God. Every phenomenon that geology or chem- 
istry can show us is a letter of that earliest epistle written 
by God’s own finger, whose authenticity and genuineness is 
beyond dispute. Religious men ought then to be the first to 
welcome any new discovery of science, as the freshest and 
latest message of the ever-revealing Deity; and if the new 
message runs, in greater or less degree, counter to what had 
before been held to be truth of God, the correction should be 
received as from the hand of the Divine himself. The facts 
of Nature should be regarded as the very testimony which 
the Holy Spirit has given us, from which to judge of him ; 
and in order to put our faith on an impregnable basis, the 
religious inquirer ought to turn to the nature of things and 
find there the scientific foundations on which religion eter- 

* nally reposes. 
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It is the merit of Mr. Cook that he has had the wisdom 
and boldness to make himself a distinguished pioneer in the 
orthodox ranks of this new departure in religion. He 
makes his appeal in his lectures, not to Scripture, or church 
creed, or other ecclesiastical authority, but to the testimony 
of Nature, to the evidence of facts, logic, and common sense. 
His ambition is to be thoroughly scientific in his discussions, 
to meet the men of science whom he opposes, on their own 
ground, to found the temple of religion on the strictest in- 
ductive and logical basis. He inveighs passionately against 
the idea that a clergyman has no business to know or talk 
aught about scientific matters; and he cites with pride the 
preparations, of late made in our principal divinity schools, 
for instructing those about to enter the ministerial profes- 
sion, in regard to the real bearing of modern science and its 
discoveries upon religious truth. He has awakened to the 
fact that the great need among theologians to-day, is to rec- 
ognize the mighty turn which modern thought has taken 
in this century, the new base of operations it demands, and 
the new weapons it requires. As Hugh Miller said years ago, 
“ Before the churches can be prepared competently to deal 
with the infidelity of an age so largely engaged in physical 
pursuits, they must greatly extend their walks into the field 
of physical science.” Unfortunately, too many theologians, 
while denouncing science as the most dangerous foe of relig- 
ion at the present time, seem to have gained no realizing 
sense of the fact and what it demands of them. They still 
imagine that the battle of the evidences is to be fought upon 
the field of ecclesiastical history, Scriptural exegesis, and 
metaphysical postulates. They still practise with dictionary 
and concordance, as if the age of crucible and spectroscope 
had not come in. Mr. Cook’s lectures and the interest that 
they have excited, are healthy symptoms of the awakening 
of the theological world to the conviction that Religion must 
at length, if she would not suffer sore defeat, 


“ Lay her bow and arrow by, 
And arm her with the weapons of the time.” 
10 
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And Mr. Cook must also be commended for his efforts to 
invite us to more attentive consideration to, and better 
acquaintance with, the treasures of German scholarship. 
There is a thoroughness of research, a soundness of judg- 
ment, a balance of thought, and a sobriety of statement in the 
best German work, that but little English or American work 
exhibits. The old epithet “infidel,” so constantly and indis- 
criminately flung at all German literature, Mr. Cook knows to 
be underserved ; he recognizes, instead, the conservative ten- 
dency of its leading minds, and the high, broad, and well- 
poised positions in which they stand. It is, indeed, a subject 
of deep regret that to so many here in America, of those who 
might be ranked among our best-informed readers and 
students, the names of such eminent and already celebrated 
thinkers as Lotze, Ulrici, and Wundt were quite unfamiliar 
until their attention was called to them by the eulogiums of 
Mr. Cook. 

Further, we entirely sympathize with Mr. Cook in his 
desire to turn back, if possible, the materialistic current of 
the present day. Materialism we regard, as thoroughly as 
Mr. Cook does, as a false and shallow philosophy; and he 
who can clearly and forcibly exhibit its shortcomings, its 
fallacies and weaknesses, does a great service to religion. 
We are opposed not only to materialism proper, but equally 
to that Agnostic and Monistic philosophy, improperly called 
materialism, which Huxley, Spencer, Haeckel, and their 
confreres have made us of late so familiar with, and to which 
Mr. Cook constantly directs his fire. 

Mr. Cook’s aims in these lectures are heartily to be com- 
mended. How, then, have they-been executed? There 
must be accorded to Mr. Cook great success in attracting 
attention to his plea. There must be accorded to him the 
faculty of lending popularity and attractiveness to philo- 
sophic problems and scientific phenomena usually dry and 
abstruse. Mr. Cook’s style is vivid and picturesque. He 
has an excellent power of illustration. He is skilful in com- 
parisons. The standard arguments against materialism he 
knows how to dress up freshly and set forth forcibly. He 
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has been an omnivorous reader, and from his wide range 
over scientific, philosophic, and biographic literature, gathers 
apt quotations of old saws and modern instances with which 
to enrich his discussions. The names that he has inscribed 
upon his banner, Lotze, Beale, Wundt, Carpenter, Ferrier, 
Ulrici, are names well worthy of his championship, and he 
fights stoutly for them. He is hot in his attack of every one 
whom he suspects of materialism, and keen in finding crev- 
ices in their armor into which to thrust his critical rapier. 

Thus much of praise may be accorded to Mr. Cook’s 
maiden effort in the literary world. But if his work is to 
be judged without impartiality, it ought not to escape without 
as severe criticism. The tone and temper of the work is 
most objectionable. Instead of the systematic or philo- 
sophic treatment of the great science of life which the title 
suggests, we have a bitter theological polemic against Hux- 
ley, Tyndall, Haeckel, Bain, and Spencer. Mr. Cook is not 
content with finding such flaws as he can in their logic; he is 
not satisfied with showing the errors of their positions; but 
must indulge himself with constant sneers and flings at them 
and their school. “You put me in a bad mood, gentlemen,” 
he says in one of his lectures, when his auditors have 
applauded one of his frequent outbursts of ill-temper against 
the materialism which will not down at his bidding. He 
needed no egging on by others’ prejudice to put him in a bad 
mood. He is constitutionally in one, and never seems at ease 
unless he can find somebody’s windows to throw stones at. 
His style is disfigured by distressing mannerisms and affecta- 
tions, and especially by an extraordinary redundance of 
gaudy and swelling rhetoric. By syllogistic formule and 
numbered propositions a great parade of severe logical 
reasoning is made. But the student is exasperated to find 
that when the real gist of the question is arrived-at, Mr. 
Cook leaps from his labored twelfthly or thirteenthly into a 
cloud of turgid eloquence or lurid sarcasm of “small philoso- 
phers,” and when he lands again on terra firma, calmly 
assumes the turning-point of the discussion to have been 
completely and rigorously proved. 
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Tinsel metaphors and cheap witticisms are continually 
resorted to, to bridge over the gaps of his reasonings 
Dogmatic assertion and arrogant boastfulness too often 
take the place of evidence. The egotism and conceit of the 
lecturer is irrepressible. What could be more absurd, what 
in worst taste, than the vanity that must advertise itself by 
theperpetuation in a book, which, we are assured, has been 
thoroughly revised, and which we find in points to have 
been considerably altered from the original lectures, of the 
fact that a certain passage of these lectures when originally 
given was received by its auditors with “ [Sensation],” 
another passage with “[Applause],” and a third with 
“[Laughter].” Mr. Cook takes pains more than once to 
inform the public that he has graduated at Harvard Col- 
lege. The information is good; for otherwise it would 
surely be supposed that he was not yet out of the Sopho- 
more class. If Mr. Cook must adolescently proclaim to the 
public the small honors that his lectures received, his audi- 
ence surely, if it was, indeed, the intelligent audience that 
he asserts, cannot thank him for displaying it to the world 
as losing its self-possession constantly over such rhetorical 
fire-works as the passages to which Mr. Cook invariably 
appends the proud parentheses. 

But Mr. Cook is censurable for worse faults. Let us go 
on from the form of his work to its substance, and what do 
we find? 

“ This lectureship,” he says, alluding with the official cir- 
cuitousness of the third person to himself, “has but one 
motto, the clear, the true, the new, the strategic.” An 
excellent motto, were it not, unfortunately, in too great part 
fulfilled by the method of contraries. How is it, for example, 
in regard to the new? Weare promised from Mr. Cook’s 
wide réading, the freshest results of German, English, and 
American scholarship. Yet the objections to the evolution 
theory enumerated in the first quarter of the book, have, 
almost without exception, been familiar to students of the 
subject for the last six or seven years,—a great proportion 
of them being drawn from such common works as those of 
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Wallace and Mivart. Beale’s discoveries in regard to proto- 
plasm, and his views of vital force, and Lotze’s position in 
regard to the nature of consciousness (to which a second 
quarter of the book is devoted) have been before the public, 
the one seven, the other twenty years.* The only work of 
Wundt which Mr. Cook shows himself to know more of than 
its title, is now eleven years old; and Draper’s distinction of 
the automatic and influential nervous arcs and the argument 
founded upon them (in reproducing which Mr. Cook occu- 
pies a third of his book), was published to all the world 
twenty years ago. As for any original refutation of mate- 
rialism, or any new demonstration of the existence of the 
soul,— it is in vain to search Mr. Cook’s pages for them, 
unless we are to accord this title to the argument which Mr. 
Cook (pp. 206, 231) draws from the fact that, according to 
Ferrier, when one hemisphere of the brain is removed, all 
the mental operations may yet be performed in their complete- 
ness. This proves, argues Mr. Cook—inasmuch as effects 
must vary when their causes vary,—that the adequate cause 
of the psychological changes taking place in the mind does 
not exist in the physiological changes going forward in the 
brain, but in an external, immaterial agent,— the soul. 
This may be new, but is hardly worth while calling an argu- 
ment. With as much logic, take the fact that when the 
lenses of one side of an opera-glass are taken out, the opera- 
glass will still form a complete image; or that when one 
barrel of a double-barrelled gun is removed, the other single 
barrel left will exhibit in completeness all the character- 
istics of a shot-gun, and fire quite as far, and make almost as 
much noise; and argue that, therefore, neither material 
lenses nor iron gun-barrel could have been the cause of the 
phenomena exhibited; but there must have been a spiritual 
lens or an immaterial gun as the agent of their activities. 
In the very same breath that Mr. Cook mentions that the 
brain isa double organ, he forgets all that this implies. If 


*The first volume of the Mikrokosmus, which contains Lotze’s views of life, body 
and soul, and to which alone Mr. Cook makes specific reference, was published in 
1856. The second edition of the first volume in 1868. 
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Mr. Cook could ciie any instance from the physiologists 
where a whole or half of both hemispheres were removed 
at once without reducing the mental power manifested, the 
argument would be of some avail; but this is just what all 
are unanimous in saying cannot be found. 

What, then, has the Monday Lectureship to present that 
is strategic, clear,and true? The first three lectures are 
devoted to enumerating fifty-one concessions of the evolu- 
tionists. This would be a good point if well established. 
But when we come to examine the concessions, what do we 
find? A careful examination will show that these fifty-one 
concessions are only multiplications, in Mr. Cook’s peculiar 
style, of but eleven or twelve objections; that of these fifty- 
one concessions, thirty are not conceded by evolutionists in 
general, but by some particular evolutionist, and are objec- 
tions, not to evolution in general, but only to some one or 
other of the various forms of evolution that have been 
brought forward; three concessions, viz., twenty-four, twenty- 
five, twenty-six, do not tell against evolution, but rather in 
favor of it; and nine so-called concessions — twelve, thir- 
teen, fourteen, twenty-eight, thirty-seven, forty-one, thirty- 
eight, thirty-nine, twenty-seven — Mr. Cook does not and 
cannot quote any representative evolutionist as conceding ; 
but they are simply objections of their opponents. To quote 
objections of Prof. Jevons or Prof. Dana, as Mr. Cook does, 
as concessions of evolutionists, is most unjust. Mr. Cook 
himself says that it is hardly fair to call Dana, without quali- 
fication, an evolutionist (p. 62). Why, then, does he make 
him four times (Concessions fourteen, thirty-seven, twenty- 
eight, forty-one) the only authority for his concessions of the 
evolutionists? Mr. Cook might as well quote his own objec- 
tions as concessions of his opponents, because he also holds a 
theory of evolution see (p. 111). 

Mr. Cook, as has been mentioned, devotes from two to 
three lectures to an elaborate exposition of Prof. Draper's 
distinction between the automatic and influential nervous 
arcs and the argument for the immaterial nature of the soul 
derived from it. The view has been before the scientific 
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world for twenty years without winning converts, till it fell 
upon the enthusiastic mind of Mr. Cook. There is cer- 
tainly an analogy between the circuit of motor nerve, gan- 
glion and sensory nerve fibre, which make up what Draper 
calls the automatic arc, and the circuit composed (see Car- 
penter’s Mental Physiology, pp. 100, 125) of the white fibres 
ascending to the cerebral convolutions, the ganglionic sub- 
stance of the convolutions, and the white nerve fibres de- 
scending from them to the sensori-motor centres. But to 
make the ganglionic substance of the convolutions simply 
the extremities of this arc, as Mr. Cook does (p. 181), 
instead of its central portion, is to turn the are bottom-side 
up and degrade the ganglionic substance of the convolutions, 
which is its main feature, into a subordinate element. 

Again, the analogy drawn is good, of course, to point out 
that the stimulus acting on the hemispheres or influential 
arc, if one chooses to call it by this name, comes from out- 
side that arc. But to say that, therefore, it must come from 
outside the body, or outside of matter, and is an immate- 
rial agent, is a most unwarranted leap of reasoning. Is there 
nothing outside of the hemispheres short of going outside of 
matter? Why, as any physiology, out of the dozen Mr. 
Cook advises his hearers to read, would show, right at 
the base of the hemispheres, at the beginning of the 
cerebral circuit, and “intimately connected with the hemi- 
spheres by innumerable connecting fibres, lie all the sensory 
ganglia, which are constantly receiving impressions from 
the external organs of sense and transmitting them upward 
through the white fibres of the hemispheres to the cerebral 
convolutions where they give rise to the thought, emotion, 
or volition appropriate to the sense-impression received. 

The merest tyro in physiology knows that the cerebrum 
is thus continually receiving the impressions transmitted 
upward to it, and registering, elaborating, and transforming 
them into ideas, emotions, or volitions. Yet Mr. Cook, for 
the most part, talks about the absolute inertness of the cere- 
bral hemispheres, as if they were absolutely self-conditioned 
in their activities, and could receive none of the impulses to 
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motion which their inertness requires them to receive, except 
from an immaterial agent, “the invisible musician with 
the Gyges’ ring,” as he calls the soul. 

When, however, Mr. Cook seems to recall, as in one or 
two passages, that the cerebrum may receive some impres- 
sions from the nerves of sense with which it is in connection, 
he essays to cut off the action of any such cause upon the 
cerebrum by saying that the varied spontaneity of action of 
the cerebral hemispheres is very palpably “not conditioned 
by present impressions upon the organs of sense.” Of course 
not entirely conditioned by present impressions. But the 
action of the hemispheres is undoubtedly conditioned —I 
do not say, of course, absolutely determined,— but condi- 
tioned by the sum-total of the person’s experience, habits, and 
character; that is, the past and present impressions as they 
have been elaborated and consolidated by the cerebration 
of the hemispheres. Any lesion or anatomical injury inter- 
rupting the transmission to the brain of all impressions of 
sense would make a child an idiot as surely as the loss of its 
cerebral hemispheres. 

Mr. Cook seeks to strengthen his argument for the inert- 
ness of the hemispheres, by citing Ferrier’s recent experi- 
ments as given in his Functions of the Brain. Mr. Cook, 
repeating Draper, first (p. 181) argues that there is a perfect 
analogy between the automatic and~influential arcs, and 
therefore the influential is as inert, as dependent on an 
external stimulus to initiate its own activities, as the . 
automatic. Then, having come across Ferrier’s book, Mr. 
Cook proceeds to strengthen his argument in his characteris- 
tic way by showing in the fifty-fourth lecture that between 
the two there “is as broad a contrast as between the two 
names,” and that the distinction is (p. 253) next after the 
contrasts between the living and the non-living, and between 
matter and mind “the widest in biology,” and that the 
powers of the “frontal lobes are ocularly demonstrable not to 
be” automatic (p. 206). The influential arc, Mr. Cook tells us 
in the first place, is inert because absolutely analogous to the 
automatic; and, furthermore, is inert, because wnlike every 
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automatic arc, it does not respond to mechanical irritation of 
its surface. On one page Mr. Cook tells us, by his own dec- 
laration and the witness of authorities whom he quotes, that 
the influential are originates changes and is self-conditioned ; 
and in a page or two more assures us that it must always be 
set in motion by an external agent. He declares again and 
again that the distinction between the influential are and 
the automatic, holds good under the searching test of elec- 
trical stimulation; that “the influential arc” was found by 
Ferrier inert under electrical stimulation. The assertion is 
made, in the most unlimited terms, again and again: “ The 
influential are is inert,” as if the whole of it were inert, as 
the argument would require it to be. Nowhere does he 
limit it less narrowly than to the frontal lobes. 

Now, in the first place, the fact that the surface of part of 
_ the convolutions seemed insensitive to electrical stimulation 
no more proves its inertness and fundamental difference 
from the automatic nervous mechanism, than the notorious 
fact that more than one of the sensori-motor centres them- 
selves, when directly stimulated, seem insensitive, prove 
them to be inert, and not to belong to the automatic nervous 
mechanism. Stimulated at the wrong end, of course, they 
were insensitive. But stimulate the cerebral hemispheres, 
not from above, but below, through their normal channels, 
and, as the delicate experiments of Dr. Lombard show, they 
are sensitive to the slightest stimulus. In the second place, 
if any one will peruse the record of Ferrier’s experiments, it 
will be seen that electrical stimulation of the influential are 
did excite most noticeable automatic responses. Not only 
the middle lobes of the hemispheres, but a large part of the 
frontal lobes proved sensitive to the electrodes. Of the 
frontal lobes, it was only the lower or anterior part, where 
stimulation of the surface produced no movement. The 
result of Hitzig’s experiments was, that in the dog, the 
motor portion where electrical stimulation produced muscu- 
lar contraction on the opposite side of the dog, is situated in 
general terms, more anteriorly, the non-motor portion more 


posteriorly. Were the whole of the frontal lobes insensitive, 
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the fact that the middle lobes—just as much an essential 
and characteristic part of the hemispheres as any — were 
responsive to stimulation, destroys the force of Mr. Cook’s 
argument. . 

To pursue Mr. Cook through the contradictions, confu- 
sions, fallacies, and inconsequences of these lectures on the 
“ Automatic and Influential Ares,” would be too great a tax 
upon the reader. Fresh from the perusal of his denunciation 
of small philosophers, and his demands for “cool precision, 
gentlemen, even at the edge of the tomb, cool precision ” 
(p. 182), these dreadful “ non-sequiturs ” astonish at first the 
reader; but as he reads on, he ceases little by little to won- 
der. When he finds, for example (see p. 116), Mr. Cook 
defending the miraculous conception of Christ by likening 
him, in regard to his birth, to a drone bee, we are ready for 
any subsequent absurdities of logic, however amazing. 

Let us pass on, then, to consider Mr. Cook’s execution of 
his promise to acquaint us with the best authorities in 
science and philosophy in other countries. He likes to tell 
us that his lectureship is abreast of (p. 103) the latest 
German investigation; that we are to extend our field of 
vision to the Rhine, to the Elbe, to the Oder. “I am proud 
to say,” says Mr. Cook, “that I have some acquaintance 
with Hermann Lotze, and that I regard him as the rising, as 
Germany regards Herbert Spencer as the setting, star in 
philosophy.” And he exhibits Lotze with Helmholtz and 
Wundt, as occupying, instead of Haeckel or Spencer, the 
uppermost pinnacles of the mount of truth, and all three on 
their knees before the living God (p. 158). 

Well, what has Mr. Cook to tell us in regard to these 
highest authorities in the same “temple of physiological 
science’ with whom, he says, every student of religious 
science must worship before he is equipped for his work? 

The reader is naturally anxious to learn in detail some of 
their admirable views and convincing argument; but he will 
search in vain in Mr. Cook’s pages for much beyond general 
compliments to them. Where Mr. Cook ventures to give us 
specific information in regard to their views, he generally 
misrepresents them. 
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Helmholtz is simply eulogized in general as one to whom 
“axiomatic truth is radiant,” and who has riddled the posi- 
tions of Huxley and Haeckel (pp. 223-226). 

Lotze is over and over coupled with Lionel Beale as an 
equally distinguished opponent of “ the mechanical theory of 
the origin of living tissues,” and an “advocate of an imma- 
terial principle as the cause of form in organisms” (pp. 117- 
141). Huxley is twice denounced (pp. 117-223) as a rank 
materialist for declaring that “a mass of living protoplasm is 
simply a molecular machine,” and for saying that “to speak 
of vitality” as anything but the name of a series of opera- 
tions is as if one should talk of the “horologity ” of a clock 
more than the name of a series of operations. “If that is 
not materialism,” asks Mr. Cook, “ what is?” 

“ But every redoubt”” (declares Mr. Cook, p. 223) “in the 
camp which defends the mechanical theory in biological 
science is riddled and ploughed by the artillery of Hermann 
Lotze and Wundt and Helmholtz.” And, again (p. 117), 
Mr. Cook declares that Lotze would “tear into shreds the 
materialistic or mechanical theory of the origin of living 
tissues and of the soul.” 

These are very positive statements and very astonishing 
to any informed student of German philosophy. If Mr. 
Cook had had any quotations to give us in support of them, 
he ought to have given them to us. Mr. Cook gives none. 
Suppose we give a few. Suppose we remind the reader that 
this Helmholtz to whom Mr. Cook wouid have us think 
axiomatic truth is so radiant, is the very Helmholtz who is 
the author of the most subtle and powerful attacks on it made 
in modern times; and who would reduce even the plainest 
self-evident truths of geometry to empirical inductions.* 
Suppose we remind the reader that this Helmholtz whom 
Mr. Cook exhibits (pp. 187-188) as kneeling, “ hushed, dead, 
in the presence of a living God,” is the same man who has 
made these notorious declarations “that Darwin’s theory 


*Mind. July. 1876. “The Origin and Meaning of Geometrical Axioms,” by H. 
Hemholtz. The substance of the first half of the article was previously given in the 
Academy of Feb. 12, 1870. 
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shows how the adaptation of structure to organism may be 
effected without any interference of intelligence by the blind 
operation of natural forces,” and that “if any good optician 
should send me an instrument as imperfect as a human eye, 
I should send it back to him.” Mr. Cook advises his 
hearers to read, among the best twelve German books, Helm- 
holtz’ Handbuch der physiologischen Optik ; but nowhere con- 
descends to give us any specimens of that artillery which 
riddles, as he declares, every camp in the redoubt of the 
mechanical view of life. How far only does Helmholtz, in 
fact, go in this direction? Simply to declare that “for 
his part he holds it more safe to connect the explana- 
tion of the phenomena of sight with existing, actually- 
working antecedents, such as the psychical activities are, 
rather than to base them on hypotheses in regard to the 
structure of the nervous system and the peculiarities of 
the nerve substance,” and that “the more he has studied 
the phenomena, the more the action of such psychical fac- 
ulties is indicated”; but this expression of the preference 
of his individual opinion, (for he is careful to warn his 
readers that it is no more than this) is coupled with the most 
unmistakable declarations that “the possibility of a natural 
explanation of the psychical phenomena is neither absolutely 
to be denied, as the spiritualists do, nor absolutely asserted as 
the materialists do.” “To the investigator of Nature,” says 
Helmholtz, who has to limit himself to relations established 
by fact or to seek their law, “this is a question for which he 
possesses no means of deciding.” “We ought not to forget,” 
he continues, “ that materialism is just as good a metaphysi- 
cal speculation or hypothesis as spiritualism.” This surely 
is very different language from what Mr. Cook would lead 
one to expect; in fact, rather the language of Spencer and 
Huxley and Tyndall, than of one who “has riddled and 
ploughed every redoubt in their camp.” 

Let us turn, then, to Lotze. Perhaps he is the one who 
has distinguished himself by opposing the materialism that 
sees in vitality “nothing but a series of operations.” Doubt- 
less we shall find Lotze, as Mr. Cook so constantly and 
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boastfully reports him, to be an ardent advocate of “an imma- 
terial principle as the cause of form in organisms.” We 
shall doubtless find that Lotze quite agrees with Mr. Cook, as 
he constantly insinuates he does, in viewing the soul as the 
morphological agent which, p. 315 et passim, weaves all 
living tissues, and we shall doubtless find that, like Mr. 
Cook, he attributes the coérdination of the tissues in a 
living organism to a cause possessing not only intelli- 
gence, but permanence and unity (p. 310). Let us turn, 
then, to the Mikrokosmus of Lotze which Mr. Cook so ear- 
estly urges us to read. What does Lotze say in the sum- 
ming up of the sixth chapter of the first book where he 
treats this very subject? He declares that living bodies are 
“not animated by a simple formative power, limited to itself, 
and powerful by its own intensity.” . . . “ Indeed, so little,” 
says Lotze, “do we find in organic bodies that native, self- 
sufficient, life-force, that we may regard them rather as 
those places in space in which the matter, the forces, and the 
movements of the general course of Nature intersect so 
fortunately, that variable masses combine, for a long time, 
into one form, which always, however, soon passes away, 
and their reciprocal actions may run through a rhythmically 
complete cycle of development, first blossoming and then 
fading.” “The living body is what it is,” says Lotze, “as a 
result of the conditions which are incident upon it.” “The 
continual general movement of Nature,” says Lotze, in con- 
clusion, “is the environing current, in whose most agitated 
parts the living creature, not even like a firm island, but as 
a shifting vortex, appears and disappears according as the 
substances flowing by undergo a concentration to some 
particular path, a compression to some determinated form, 
only soon, by the same forces by which they were brought 
together into this intersecting point, to be dissipated again 
in the formless general stream.””* 

If Huxley and Spencer are to be denounced as materialists 


* Lotze’s Mikrokosmus, Erster Band Zweite Auflage. 1869. pp. 155, 156. 
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for what they have said, how ought Mr. Cook to castigate 
Lotze for such declarations ! 

But perhaps Mr. Cook has other passages in Lotze’s Mi- 
krokosmus to point to, not in such blank contradiction to his 
own assertions. Mr. Cook refers us (p. 157) in confirmation 
of Lotze’s opposition to the mechanical theory of life, to 
Mikrokosmus, Vol. I., book 8, chap. 1. We turn to it, and 
what do we find? After an enumeration of the difficulties 
in determining the relations of the soul and the body, and 
pointing out several erroneous views of this relation (among 
which he condemns the comparison of body and soul to a 
machine and its director—a comparison which, under the 
form of the harper and his harp, the organist and his organ, 
the rower and his boat,— Mr. Cook constantly tells us is the 
only proper view), Lotze in the last section presents his own 
view as to the action of the soul in respect to the construc- 
tion of the body. And what is almost his first sentence ? 
Why, that “the view which believes the harmonious build- 
ing up of the living body only derivable from the active 
coéperation of a spiritual existence is a mistaken one, inas- 
much as it seeks to draw away, by the help of the soul, the devel- 
opment of the body from the domain of mechanical occurrence” 
(p. 322). Lotze grants the bare possibility of the soul mod- 
ifying the action of the organic powers; but in the finished 
body, says Lotze, “the power of the soul in fashioning the 
form is very slight”; and the notion that “the first fash- 
ioning of the organic form, into a higher mass, proceeded 
from the formative power of the soul, is,” says Lotze, in con- 
clusion, “a poetical, pet idea of many, with which the nu- 
merous examples of discord between the mental character 
and the bodily structure are not consistent.” (Mikrokos- 
mus, p. 324). What could more flatly contradict the views 
that Mr. Cook advocates, and would back up by the author- 
ity of Lotze. 

How is it, then, with the third member of that philosoph- 
ical trinity which Mr. Cook offers to our adoration? How 


is it with Wilhelm Wundt? Is Mr. Cook any more accu- 
rate here? 
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Mr. Cook quotes from him certain axioms of physics, de- 
duced from the principle of causality, axioms, which, the 
materialist would claim, speak as strongly for him as for the 
spiritualist. Other than this, Mr. Cook simply tells us that 
Wundt rejects materialism as in conflict with axiomatic 
truth; that his artillery, with that of Lotze and Helmholtz, 
ploughs and riddles every redoubt of that mechanical theory 
of life, held by Huxley and Spencer. Further, his position 
is contrasted with the new-fashioned materialism of Bain, 
Tyndall, and Haeckel, and with that monism of theirs that 
finds in man, not two substances, mind and matter, but one 
substance, with two sets of properties, mental and physical. 
This conception of a double-faced unity, Mr. Cook declares 
is materialism, and cannot comply with the exigencies of the 
case, if axiomatic truth is as radiant to us as,it is to Wundt 
(p. 226) and the rest of the authorities, Lotze, Helmholtz, 
Beale, and Dana, whom it is his custom to string together 
indiscriminately in support of every assertion he makes. 
Again (p. 308), complaining of those who have been accus- 
tomed to form their opinions from an English outlook only, 
Mr. Cook urges them to occupy the German point of view 
long enough to understand that there are two philosophies 
in the world, one represented by the Huxleys and Haeck- 
els; “another opposed at all points to materialism, and rep- 
resented by the Lotzes and Helmholtzes and Wundts and 
Ulricis.” And Wundt, in the next sentence, is included 
with Lotze, Ulrici, Draper, etc., as teaching “that the ner- 
vous mechanism in its influential are is plainly so constructed 
that we must suppose it to be set in motion by an agent out- 
side of it.” 

Now what is the actual position of Wundt? Suppose we 
look into something more recent from him than a work 
eleven years old, and one more decisive than a discussion of 
general axioms of physical causality. No one acquainted 
with Wundt’s recent work in the domain of physiological 
psychology, would think of characterizing him as an oppo- 
nent of the school to which Bain, Tyndall, Huxley, and 
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Spencer belong. His reputation, on the contrary, has been 
achieved by the efforts he has made toward determining the 
exact physiological conditions of mental phenomena. The 
fundamental presupposition, for example, of the discussions 
and inquiries of his Grundziige der Physiologischen Psychol- 
ogie, published in 1873-4, is that every mental process has 
as its obverse a physical process ; that conscious activity goes 
on at every point, hand in hand, with nervous activity. In 
fact, Wundt is, like Bain, Tyndall, and Spencer—that ob- 
ject of Mr. Cook’s hatred, that butt of his attempted ridicule, 
—a monist. Those who know more than the titles of 
Wundt’s works know this. We do not affix the name of 
monist to Wundt on the authority of any prejudiced oppo- 
nent, as Mr. Cook would brand Mr. Spencer a materialist 
(p. 222), because Canon Birks has called him (not a material- 
ist, but) a fatalist; and a fatalist, reasons Mr. Cook, must be 
a materialist,—a kind of logic that would make Jonathan 
Edwards the chief of materialists. We do not, we say, give 
Wundt the name of monist on anybody else’s judgment, but 
as the position he chooses and publishes as his own. 

Read the conclusion of Wundt’s chapter on “Central In- 
nervation and Consciousness,” which without having been to 
Germany, or reading anything but English, may be examined 
in the April number of Mind; for 1876 (pp. 175-178), and 
had thus been before the public eight months before Mr. 
Cook presented Wundt as a champion of the philosophy op- 
posed to Bain and Tyndall, and we shall find that Wundt’s 
position is that “the connection of the physiological and 
psychological mechanism is only conceivable from the point 
of view of monism,” and that “a real solution of the prob- 
lem is in every case attained only when we succeed in exhib- 
iting both series of phenomena in their mutual penetration.” 
As his concluding judgment, after speaking of the causation 
of our voluntary actions in a way that Mr. Cook would de- 
clare was materialism, Wundt says: “ Thus here, too, we are 
led to that conception which is the highest metaphysical 
outcome of pyschology in our day; namely, that man has the 
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two attributes of natural object and spiritual being, not in 
any juxtaposition, but as wholly involved with one another, 
as different sides of the one and indivisible human exist- 
ence.” 

If to believe in one substance with two sides, one physical, 
the other mental, is to be denounced as materialism in Bain 
and Tyndall, how comes it that Wundt, affirming the same, 
is exhibited to us by Mr. Cook as a distinguished rejector 
of materialism? To Mr. Cook’s presentation of Wundt as 
one that teaches that the nervous mechanism in its influen- 
tial are is plainly so constructed that it must be set in 
motion by an agent outside of itself, and to Mr. Cook’s 
exhibition of Wundt as the representative of a philosophy 
opposed to the materialism of Huxley and Haeckel, what 
could be a plainer contradiction ! 

“Do you suppose I think this audience can be cheated?” 
asks Mr. Cook, in one of his lectures. Such astonishing mis- 
representations of the great German lights, by whose author- 
ity Mr. Cook so constantly bolsters his positions, would 
tempt one to think Mr. Cook asked the question out of a 
guilty conscience. We trust that our readers will be more 
charitable than to charge Mr. Cook with this, and believe 
that he simply knew no better. But what a lamentable 
plight does even this excuse leave one who has sneered at 
the small philosophers of New England and the narrow out- 
look of those who knew not the great German lights, as Mr. 
Cook does. He, indeed, would be a very small philosopher 
and superficial scholar who should make worse blunders 
than these. 

On the whole, then, Mr. Cook’s book, in spite of many 
attractive qualities, must be adjudged a great disappoint- 
ment,.and can have but an ephemeral success. He who 
would do lasting and praiseworthy work for religion must 
have the spirit of fairness and Christian dignity and courtesy. 
His scholarship ought to be accurate and his logic cautious. 
Pretension and bluster will not take their place. 

Having publicly opposed and being still earnestly opposed 
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to materialism, we must plainly say, in behalf of the great 
multitude directly concerned in the prevalence of accurate 
opinions on the subject, that we deprecate the attempt to 
make capital against it by misrepresentation, whether wilful 
or the result of ignorance. He who comes forward as a 
public instructor and introducer of new authorities, abusing 
his opponents as uninformed for not knowing them, has no 
business to give us anything but the facts. Nothing is to be 
gained, but everything lost to religion by either careless, 
superficial, or uuscrupulous advocacy. 

JAMES T. BIxBy. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE BOOK. 


A FADING BELIEF, 


The past few months have witnessed a new interest in the old 
discussion of Endless Punishment, from the fact that this discus- 
sion has repeatedly invaded the traditional dulness of ecclesiasti- 
cal councils, and sharply challenged tolerance in Orthodox circles. 
The stand lately made in Western Massachusetts for liberty of 
doctrine on this point is the outcome of many years of quiet 
discussion, and slow filtering into many minds of conceptions of 
humanity and the Divine character which have insensibly modi- 
fied the whole aspect of the doctrine, and made its hold at length 
impossible and absurd. The excitement caused by the refusal of 
a council, by a bare majority, to install a minister who could not 
teach everlasting suffering as a part of Christianity recalls the 
traditions that linger in the Connecticut Valley of similar divi- 
sions and excitement sixty years ago, when Orthodox Congrega- 
tionalism forced out of its fellowship all those who had outgrown 
the ancient Calvinistic faith. Happily there are tokens that the 
anachronism of this policy of exclusion now is being pretty 
clearly perceived. It is seen that what may have had a certain 
dignity and effectiveness then, would to-day be as ridiculous as 
useless; and so we are not surprised to find a second council of 
the same kind, and under the lead of distinguished names, voting 
without division to install a man who, just as distinctly as Mr. 
Merriam at Indian Orchard, repudiated the Scriptural basis of 
eternal evil. When such men as President Porter and Dr. 
Hopkins have made up their minds that Orthodox Congrega- 
tionalism must fellowship such views as those held by Mr. 
Merriam and Mr. Munger, the fence is hopelessly down; and no 
action of councils, here or there, or marshalling of numerical 
majorities by denominational editors to reset the stakes, will 
result in anything but temporary outcry and confusion. The 
policy of sixty years ago could not be carried out without a much 
larger defection than then; and we rejoice that the wiser and 
stronger judgment of Congregationalism indicates that it is not to 
be attempted. 
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We copy from the Yale Lectures on Preaching, by Rev. R. W. 
Dale, a passage which shows that this distinguished leader of 
Orthodox dissent in England considers the question at least an 
open one on Scriptural grounds. Mr. Dale himself, it is under- 
stood, accepts the theory of extinction of being for the finally 
impenitent : — 


About the precise measure and character and duration of the evils of 
which he speaks you may be uncertain. To insist that the lost will be 
punished in material fires is as irrational as to insist that the saved will 
dwell in a city paved with material gold. You may think that the lan- 
guage of Christ and his Apostles suggests that, although the doom of the 
condemned is irrevocable, their sufferings will eud in the exhaustion of 
life and strength and in a second death from which there will be no 
resurrection. You may even think that possibly there is some reserve in 
the revelation of the eternal future, and that he who will first command 
the wicked to depart from him, will afterward seek them in the desolation 
to which his own word had banished them, and will strive, not without 
success, to bring them back to light and to God. You must interpret the 
teaching of Christ for yourselves, remembering only that you have to 
discover not what his words may be made to mean, but what they meant. 
But, however you interpret it, does there not remain something very 
appalling for the impenitent to fear? And, while this remains, is it not 
a ground on which you may rest some of the strongest and most effective 
arguments for renouncing sin and submitting to the authority of God? 


The subject is also exciting new interest in England, occa- 
sioned by a sermon in Westminster Abbey from Canon Farrar, 
the author of a popular history of the Life of Jesus. The follow- 
ing passage will indicate the tone of the sermon, and show how 
explicitly, and even indignantly, Canon Farrar affirms all that has 
been claimed by liberal scholars as to the meaning of terms used 
in Scripture to illustrate the future condition of the wicked :— 


I would ask you to believe that I speak now not with natural passion, 
but with most accurate theological precision, when I say that though 
texts may be quoted which give prima facie plausibility to such teaching, 
yet, to say nothing of the fact that the light and love which God has 
kindled recoil from these views, those texts are alien to the broad, 
undying principles of Scripture; and that for every one so quoted, two 
or more can be quoted which express an opposite meaning; and such 
phrases are not to be formulated into dogmas, or crystallized into rigid 
creeds. I protest against the ignorant tyranny of isolated texts which 
have ever been the curse of Christian truth, the glory of narrow minds, 
and the cause of the worst errors of the worst days ef a corrupt Church. 
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Gin-drinking has been defended out of Timothy, and slavery from 
Philemon; and when St. Paul fought the great battle of Christian free- 
dom against the bondage of the law, he was anathematized with a whole 
Pentateuch of texts. But as we are under the dispensation of the Holy 
Spirit, and our guide the revelation of God in its unity — the books of 
God in their simplicity read by the Spirit of Christ which dwelleth in us, 
except we be reprobates,— our guide is not, and never must be, what our 
Saviour calls “the letter that killeth,” the tyranny of isolated words. 
But if this great and awful doctrine of the state of the dead in the future 
is to be made solely a matter of texts, then by all means let this question 
be decided by texts alone. But first you must go to the inspired original, 
not to the uninspired in translation; secondly, you must take and inter- 
pret words in their proper and historical significance, and not in senses 
which make them connote to you a thousand opinions which do not 
belong to them. Where would be the present opinion about hell if we so 
used the words “damnation, hell, everlasting”? Yet I say unhesitat- 
ingly, I say with the fullest right to speak, and with the necessary 
knowledge, I say with the calmest and most unflinching sense of responsi- 
bility, standing here in the sight of God and our Saviour, and it may be 
of the angels and spirits of the dead, that not one of these words ought 
to stand any longer in our English Bible; and that, being in our present 
acceptation of them simply mistranslations, they most unquestionably 
will not stand in the revised version of the Bible, if the revisers have 
understood their duty. The verb “to damn” in the Greek Testament is 
neither more nor less than the verb “to condemn”; and the word trans- 
lated “damnation,” or rather the two words, are the two words which in 
the large majority of instances the very same translators have translated 
by “judgment” and “condemnation.” The word “aionios,” translated 
“everlasting,” is simply the word which in its first sense means “age- 
long,” an “ aionian,” and which in the Bible is applied over and over again 
to things which have long since passed away; and_in its second sense is 
“something above and beyond time”; as when the knowledge of God is 
said to be eternal (or “aionian”) life. And, finally, the word rendered 

*“ hell” is [once] the word Tartarus, borrowed as a name for the prison of 
evil spirits. It is in five verses — Hades, the world beyond the grave — 
and in twelve places, Gehenna, which means primarily the Valley of 
Hinnom outside Jerusalem, which, after being polluted by corrupt prac- 
tices was purified by fire; and secondarily, was the metaphor of purifying 
and correcting punishment, which, as we all believe, does await the 
impenitent sinner both here and beyond the grave. 


REV. JONATHAN COLE. 


The Rev. Jonathan Cole, whose recent decease has touched 
the hearts of many friends, was a native of Marblehead. His father, 
Thomas Cole, Esq.,a man of eminent attainments in literature 
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and science, was for many years a distinguished and successful 
teacher of a female school in Salem. The son grew up in the 
atmosphere of a literary home, and early acquired a fondness for 
study. In his youth, however, he undertook to prepare himself 
for commercial life in the counting-house of his kinsman, the late 
Henry Rice, Esq., of Boston; but his studious habits and an 
inclination for the ministry soon prevailed, and, after a short 
time spent in reviewing and completing his preparatory studies, 
he entered Harvard College in 1821. Immediately upon the con- 
clusion of his collegiate course, through which he passed with 
unblemished character and with conscientious improvement of 
his opportunities, he entered the Cambridge Theological School. 
He commenced preaching in 1828, and the following year was 
settled in Kingston, Mass. In September, 1836, he was installed 
over the Unitarian church in Hallowell, Me., where he fulfilled a 
peaceful and useful ministry of about twenty years. During his 
residence in Maine, he came near losing his life, by a disaster at 
sea, as he was returning from a visit to Bangor with his wife and 
child. The steamer “Bangor” was wrecked in a dark night, and 
all on board were obliged to betake themselves to the boats. 
Mr. Cole, after having secured the safety of his ~vife, fell into the 
sea with his little son in his arms; and but for his skill in swim- 
ming, both would have perished; but he managed to sustain him- 
self for a considerable time, till he was discovered and taken into 
a boat, in a nearly exhausted condition. So deep was the impres- 
sion made by this event upon him, that he could never afterward 
be induced to undertake a journey by water. 

From Hallowell he removed to Exeter, N. H., where for a few 
years he ministered to the Unitarian parish. 

Nearly twenty of the last years of his life have been spent in 
retirement in Newburyport, in the enjoyment of an easy compe-* 
tence, in the prosecution of his favorite pursuits, and in the 
exercise of a genial hospitality. Yet have these last years been 
marked by bereavements which deeply wounded his affectionate 
heart. Both his sons, on whom many parental hopes were cen- 
tered, were during these years removed from his family circle. 

Mr. Cole was one of the kindest of men. The tenderness of 
his affections, the readiness of his sympathy, his promptness to 
render disinterested services, are the traits that will first occur to 
his friends, when they call him to remembrance. These must 
have rendered him especially dear in all his domestic relations, 
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and will be precious treasures in the memories of the wife and 
daughters who survive to mourn his loss. These made him a sure 
reliance to all who needed his sympathy or help. And these 
qualified him eminently for the more private duties of the pas- 
toral office. In these lay the chief power of his ministry. A 
little book of meditations and devotional exercises for the sick- 
room, was an expression of his interest in this part of his work. 
Like many similar books, though it may long since have been 
lost to sight, it undoubtedly did much good in its season, and 
especially to those to whom it recalled the voice of a beloved 
pastor. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


RELIGIOUS COMMUNION IN ENGLAND. 


Our readers will perhaps recollect that we gave some accounts 
in our iast number of the “ Congregationalists,” and the liberal 
tone of their prominent preachers, with extracts from their 
addresses. We also spoke of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales. A paper of a little later date gives us a 
report of some meetings held for religious communion at Leices- 
ter, at the same time and place, “Of those who feel that agree- 
ment in theological opinion can no longer be held to be essential 
to religious communion.” This meeting has caused a great stir 
among the Congregationalists, and all denominations in fact. The 
Independent, while giving a full report the next week, felt obliged 
to reiterate that the “Congregational Union,” held at Leicester, 
was in no way officially connected with these meetings, which 
seems to us fair and proper for them to say. 

The conference on religious communion was preceded by a 
devotional service conducted by the Rev. J. Hunter, of York. 
The Chairman, Rev. Mark Wilks, began by saying that not the 
slightest feeling of rivalry was contemplated by them in regard 
to the “Congregational Union,” nor did they wish to embarrass 
in any way the proceedings of that body, as this conference had 
no connection with the other, although they had a warmth of 
personal affection for many of the members of the Union. A 
conference, he said, meant an inquiry; and they wished to commit 
no one to any foregone conclusions. He spoke of the growing 
indifference of the times to what is called doctrinal teaching, and 
remarked that the volumes of sermons chiefly praised by the 
weekly press are those that are free from doctrinal statements 
that belong to any particular sect of Christians. The best way, 
he said, generally to advertise such a book is to assert that it is 
not dogmatic, that it has sentiments in common with all Chris- 
tians, and only superficially different even from those of theistic 
writers and preachers. He speaks of materialism, and shows to 
those who are terrified at its advances how religion is perfectly 
secure against it, if orthodox people will agree not “to stand or 
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fall by an infallible book,” but by “the inner court of reason and 
conscience.” He hoped no one would engage with them in these 
meetings who had not an earnest desire for the interests of spirit- 
ual religion (Hear! hear!); that no one present, however much 
he might be opposed to the views presented, would say that they 
were hostile to religion, or deny that they were honest and earn- 
est men! (Applause.) 

Mr. Wilks begins now to put the touchstone to the audience. 
He says: “I want to know how far you will affirm, this evening, 
that life is independent of doctrine. I want to know on what 
matters we may exercise our private judgment. May private 
judgment exercise itself upon the question of the supernatural in 
the Old Testament? Are miracles matters of debate among us? 
Would the Free Church of England, Baptist, and Independent, 
come to the conclusion that, if a man could no longer believe in 
the resurrection or the incarnation of Christ in a preternatural 
sense, in that man spiritual life dwells not, and with him our 
Congregational and Free churches generally would have no com- 
munion?” “ We ask,” he says, “a conference of those who profess 
independence of theological creed, and let them say how far it 
may be safe to go in the direction of religious fellowship. We 
do not look for a new society to come out of this. We have no 
desire, he says, to join any organization; but here in many of our 
churches, the old strict terms of communion are enforced. In 
other churches any can sit down to the Lord’s Table who are in 
sympathy with the cause. Then there was the question of trust- 
deeds. Many a good minister up and down the country was 
suffering from creeds imposed upon his society by those who 
went before them. The time was come when they might ask 
whether it was not possible to get rid of trust-deeds altogether, 
when doctrinal statements are made to which the minister’s 
assent must be given.” He called on Mr. J. A. Picton, whose 
name our readers are familiar with as the author of that remarka- 
ble book, The Mystery of Matter. Mr. Picton’s paper was full of 
delicate and spiritual thought, but probably somewhat vague to 
the audience present; yet the thread is pretty clear, if we have 
patience to follow it. We can only touch upon it a little. He 
began by saying, that in the original significance of theology and 
religion there was no necessary relation between them. Theology 
was the science of the supreme and everlasting Being; and relig- 


ion meant that which binds a man in conscience to do what com- 
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mends itself to him as sacred and right. Religion is older than 
theology, he said ; but it may very well be held that, except by the 
aid of theology, religion never would have known itself. The 
first beginnings of theology were as diverse from the present as 
the egg is from the bird. For his part he recognized theology in 
fetichism. He passes through the mythologies represented in 
the ancient groves and fountains, and comes to the Jewish con- 
ceptions of God as represented in the Ninetieth Psalm. He then 
comes to a third stage, “where religion reaches its highest con- 
sciousness in the thought of a transcendental and inconceivable 
personality;...and in other stages to come on yet stronger 
wings of faith, may reach a higher contemplation still, and find 
its bliss in the sense of nothingness before that which is more 
than men and more than man, more than matter and more than 
force, more than personality and more than consciousness.” 

We confess we cannot follow Mr. Picton to this point, and do 
not wish to. We must remember, in order to appreciate this 
conference, that it was conducted by reputedly orthodox men, 
before an orthodox audience. We do not blame our orthodox 
friends if they do not wish to accompany Mr. Picton into the 
regions of ether. We may, and ought to have spiritual sympathy 
with a pure-minded Pantheist, if we come in his way, or a pious 
Buddhist who is satisfied with being absorbed into the universe ; 
but we certainly should not select either of these men to help us 
build up the visible Church of Christ, in which we devoutly 
believe as well as our so-called Evangelical brethren. But Mr. 
Picton comes down delightfully from the upper regions, and tells 
a story of a poor, wretched negro-slave woman who, when told 
about Jesus and his cross, burst through the crowd, crying, 
“That’s him! That’s him I want! [ve wanted him long. It’s 
him [ve thought of; but I never knew him. It’s him I want.” 
Mr. Picton says some good things, too, about saints. “I cannot 
think,” he says, “in regard to spiritual life, that either Calvin 
or Knox could well be compared with a man like Augustine, or 
with other saints of the olden Church. The works of the intel- 
lect took up too much attention in the controversies of the time. 
Therefore he would say to his poor, perplexed brother, ‘If your 
theology opens your heart and enlarges your higher life, be satis- 
fied. Only remember that other and very different theologies 
have done exactly the same service for others” The worship 
symbolized in the cross was as nobly exemplified in the life 
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of St. Francis Xavier, as in that of Wesley; and, if we u 
stand him rightly, as much in the ministry of Buddha as eithe 
We ask, then, that in this creative age... it may not be insisted 
on that apy one theology is necessary to religion.” He goes 
on to speak of the “martyrdom” of one to whom the Spirit 
of Jesus is eternal life, and yet is denied the communion he 
feels with those who love the Lord Jesus in sincerity. He is 
forced to the conclusion, perhaps, rightly or wrongly, that stories 
of miracles are but the common light of spiritual experience 
transformed through the heavy air of the past. To conceal this 
would be disloyalty to the very Spirit of Jesus, which has become 
the daw of his life. “Must such a man, then,” says Mr. Picton, 
“be banished to the limbo where materialists, like unburied 
corpses, gird at the Elysian Fields, and chatter of molecules in 
the frosty twilight of half-knowledge? Ah, deny him not the 
glow of that Sun of righteousness whose healing wings are far 
wider than the horizons of our thought! . . . It may be a responsi- 
bility —if you will, a dangerous thing—to deny the letter, but 
woe, woe, in God’s name, to those who deny the Spirit; for that 
Spirit is the light of the divine life, that outranges sectarianism, 
as it soars beyond self. And, O Church of God! if the light 
that is in thee be darkness, how great is that darkness!” (Great 
applause.) 

The Rev. T. Gasquoine next spoke. In speaking of the an- 
nouncement that the conference was of those who no longer feel 
that theological opinion is essential to religious communion, he 
said he could not lay emphasis on this “no longer” ; for there were 
many there who had never felt that this was necessary. He asks, 
“What is this freedom for which we plead? It is the freedom 
of each new generation of men to be taken into the direct 
teaching of the eternal wisdom. How, when even on grave 
theological questions divergences of opinion appear in one body 
of men, or in the Christian Church generally, are the distinct 
parties to regard each other? For instance: there is a fear 
among some that we are leaning towards Unitarianism, and in 
danger of spiritual decay. I am not alarmed; for even were 
this movement a fact, we must remember that Unitarianism of 
the present day was very different from the socianism of the 
eighteenth century.” He quotes some passages from John James 
Tayler, whose known radical .views in regard to John’s Gospel 
make all the more remarkable his opinion expressed, that “there 
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was some deeper truth veiled under the old doctrine of the 
Logos than the religious party with which he was traditionally 
connected had perceived.” How are these divergences and in- 
conveniences among us to be met? then, says Mr. Gasquoine. By 
brotherhood, the expression of brotherhood. Even if we feel 
there is grave error, let there be no wet blankets, no insinuating 
words. I accept denominationalism as it is, he says. I have no 
quarrel] with the past, only here and there, at the points where 
religious bodies are drawing near; if religious communion is pos- 
sible among a few, at least, let us all rejoice. This communion 
may be an aid to spiritual life. Dr. Rowland Williams, that pro- 
found heretic and devout Churchman, used to say in regard to 
any new theological thought that was suggested to him, “ Will 
it stand praying about?” We have to consider, above all things, 
says Mr. Gasquoine, the character of the mind in which theologi- 
cal thought is working. I cannot infer, from what advances my 
own spiritual life, what will advance another’s. He speaks of 
those who differ in their interpretation of the Old and New Tes- 
tament —the divinity and humanity of Jesus,— and argues how 
much better it would be for them to know each other cordially 
than to draw off in horror or contempt. In every generation of 
men there is a special motion heavenward,— a breath of the Lord 
stirring, moving in its life, inspiring the thought that may save it. 
... We are seekers for the light, and we shall find it. When the 
door is opened for us into heaven, we look; and its glory is the 
glory of exceeding light, and that light is love, is Christ, is God. 
(Loud applause.) 

A gentleman arose and demanded definitions: first, about the 
term “theological.” Does that mean as to the character of God; 
or is there a God, or no Ged? The term “critical”: does that 
mean wliether the seventh verse of the fifth chapter of the First 
Epistle of John is genuine or not, or whether the whole Gospel 
of John is genuine or not? The term “historical”: does that 
mean whether Christ rose from the dead or not? The term 
“communion”: does that mean that I am to invite into my 
pulpit to preach the man who does not believe there is a 
God; does not believe the Gospel of John; does not believe 
that Christ rose from the dead? That is a communion I am not 
prepared to accept. If it means personal help and sympathy,— 
the man has it from me; if it means public recognition of one 
religious body, and another that differ in all these things, that 
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seems to me, first of all, very undesirable; and, secondly, abso- 
lutely impossible. (Applause.) Another gentleman asked the 
chairman a definition of the word “doctrine,” and the phrase 
“spiritual religion” in the opening address. He also asked some- 
what naively that Mr. Picton should give them a definition of 
the phrase “ divine totality of being.” (Laughter and confusion.) 
The chairman said: “Now, gentlemen, this is not going to be a 
conference, if this kind of thing is to be persevered in.” (Oh! oh!) 
“Gentlemen should not ask questions in a spirit to provoke laugh- 
ter. Every one is at liberty to come on this platform, and do as 
the first gentleman did —ask questions” — (No! no!), “and we 
will, in the course of time, give him an answer.” .. . 

The Rev. Dr. Simon said: “I do not agree with the platform 
of the gentlemen who have called this conference; but anything 
in the shape of a hullabaloo about this question will be an unut- 
terable mistake. (Hear! hear!) Whatever you may think about 
this question, it is one you have got to face. It is a question 
which is agitating at this moment every church of Christendom,— 
German, Swiss, Scotch, Episcopal; and it will soon come to our 
turn.” He thought that, in regard to theology, it was a matter of 
great importance what objects we present to the people to stimu- 
late their spiritual life. It was difficult to coéperate with our 
(radical) friends, not individually, but as a class in Germany and 
elsewhere; because, although we are both seeking the same end, 
they will not allow us to teach what seems to us positive as well 
as themselves, without saying that what we put before the people 
is superstition. ... He thought it only fair that they should know 
what they were doing. He thanked the gentlemen for calling 
the conference ; for, he said, it was high time they should sink 
blinking these things; or crying, Peace! peace! when there was 
no peace. Let us have the truth, he said; and, if we dare not face 
it, if we are afraid of losing our Christianity by encouraging such 
conferences, the sooner we lose a sinking thing like that the 
better. (Applause.) A gentleman rose, and asked if the confer- 
ence was open, or confined to those who sympathized with the 
three gentlemen who spoke first. The chairman said he had 
already answered that question, by reading the opening declar- 
ation. 

Dr. Allon then rose and said that after reading their circular, 
he felt himself an intruder there (No! no!), because he believed 
that religious communion was dependent on theological, critical, 
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and historical opinion. “ My personal charities go forth to breth- 
ren as fully as if they agreed with me in theological sentiment ; 
but my practical religious action is limited by the necessary dif- 
ferences between us. I cannot preach in pulpits where I cannot 
preach the Lord Jesus Christ. I cannot permit a man to preach 
in my pulpit who will not preach the Lord Jesus Christ.” . . . 

Rev. Mr. Wood said: “The question we have to consider is, 
Whether people, differing as we do, can have religious commun- 
ion one with another? That is a practical question; and we have 
given a practical answer,—all of us here, who have joined 
devoutly in the hymns that have been sung, and the prayers that 
have been offered.” (No! no!) (Question?) “That is the ques- 
tion. By religious communion, you mean the possibility of join- 
ing in common acts of worship. If joining in common acts of 
worship is in no sense whatever religious communion, with all 
deference to you, I do not think you know where you are. Of 
course it is another aspect of the question, whether you can 
exchange pulpits, ete.; whether you can work together for com- 
mon objects; but certainly you can join toa certain extent in 
common worship, for you have done so to-night.” (No! no!) “I 
am exceedingly sorry for the gentlemen who say ‘No. I have 
enjoyed the hymns and prayer very much; and they both did me 
good. I am sorry for those to whom they did not do good.” 

Rev. Dr. Allon said: “That is part answering the question, but 
not fully. We can all join in worshipping a common Father; 
but can we go further, and worship the Lord Jesus Christ?” Rev. 
Mr. Wood answered: “For my own part, I can hold communion _ 
with a man that does not worship Jesus Christ, if he has the life 
of goodness in him. Will you tell me that a man like Dr. Chan- 
ning has not the life of goodness in him? If you do, of course 
it is not possible for me to believe you. If you tell me that Dr. 
Martineau and Rev. J. J. Tayler have not real spiritual goodness, 
Christlikeness — such as can be found in the members of our 
evangelical churches,— it appears to me that you are blind to the 
fact, if you tell me so.” (A voice, We do not.) “It appears to 
some of us that there is a feeling that it is possible to hold com- 
munion with persons who differ as widely as Unitarians from 
Evangelicals.” (No! no!) “If not, then there is an end of it, as 
far as you are concerned. We who say Yes, intend to go on, and 
to show, to the best of our ability, that it is practicable.” ... 

The Rev. J. Page Hopps (Unitarian) arose and said: “I am, 
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one of those people who are interested in being here to-night. I 
am a Unitarian Christian. ...It is a very long time since I had 
the opportunity to hear these questions discussed out of my own 
circle. My own impression is that, instead of this conference 
going ahead a thousand years, you have gone back a little more 
than eighteen hundred years. I feel to-night, as I have not felt 
for many years, that I have got near to Jesus Christ.... We are 
asked for a definition of ‘religious communion.’ My answer would 
be, If God holds communion with me, spirit to spirit, I ask my 
brother man whether he will hold communion with me, too. If 
God in heaven finds me out, will you find me out, or let me find 
you out?... Will you go as far as you can, even if it be only in 
calling a meeting like this once a year, where we can talk relig- 
iously over these matters? I call that religious communion, and, 
even if it went no further than that, it is worth having. I am not 
asking for admission into the Congregational Union. ... I do not 
want you to admit me to religious communion if you have 
merely the idea that you are going to take me and try to save me 
from hell. But if you honestly come to see that bright and glori- 
ous truth, that religious opinion is not the condition of accept- 
ance with God, then you have opened the door to the widest and 
most religious communion. I trust it does mean that. If it 
does mean that, it means a tremendous revolution, and I thank 
God in my heart if that revolution has come. If men and women 
can meet as we do to-night, face to face, and say the dear and 
loving Father in heaven will not shut out any good man, any . 
truth-seeking man, because he may come to a wrong conclusion 
on earth, after doing so with agony and prayer,— if we can look 
one another in the face and say that, there is a revolution among 
us; and I bless God that it has come, for I see in it a glimpse of 
that heaven which Jesus pictured, when he said: ‘They shall 
come from the east and from the west, from the north and from 
the south, and shall sit down with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob 
in the kingdom of heaven, where their errors will be unlearned, 
their sins taken away, where the dear Father in heaven will 
know, bless, and find a use for all his children.” 

Our readers will see that our Orthodox Congregational brethren 
have got considerably beyond their other denominational brethren, 
abroad and at home. We are used every day to hear of difficul- 
ties that are breaking out in the Scotch, English, and American 
churches; but these are only concerning individual men, and the 
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preservation, ecclesiastically, of certain ancient doctrines, such as 
everlasting punishment and the Athanasian Creed, which the 
majority of members have practically rejected. But this confer- 
ence comes face to face with ourselves as so-called liberal Chris- 
tians. We have only quoted a little from prominent speakers, 
but the drift of the meeting can be seen. We will venture to 
suggest that we think it would have been better in the platform 
resolution to have added the word entirely — “Religious commun- 
ion is not entirely dependent on agreement in historical, critical, 
or theological opinions,” — for we do believe it to be very much 
dependent on them, though not necessarily or always so, especially 
with great and far-reaching souls. 

We cannot expect our orthodox brethren will move at once 
towards such a communion. In fact, no visible movement is 
really required. The leaders of the conference seem only to have 
desired to bring about a little fellowship of the spirit. We are 
rather touched that any one there should have brought up the 
question, as a bar to communion, of whether there be a God or no 
God. They know very well that the great mighty tie that binds 
our liberal churches together, is the belief in one righteous, loving 
God; and the great point at issue is our difference in regard to 
his dear Son (who is the life of all our churches as much as 
theirs), and the nature of the ancient records which tell us about 
him. If we keep hold of the hand of Jesus one side, and they 
on the other, does it matter how we found out about him, when 
he is leading us both straight up to the Father? 

For our own part we have nothing against sects. We love our 
own denomination as we love our home. But that does not 
make us think every other man’s home is a bad one. We believe, 
as they do, that people with substantially the same principles and 
methods should work together. All we ask is Christian sympa- 
thy by which we may soften mutually our crudities, narrowness, 
or extravagance of thought. We thank the leaders of this move- 
ment profoundly for this step of theirs. The whole Unitarian 
Church in England and Americ. thanks them. Whatever may 
have been the tones of discord, now and then, we believe notes 
of harmony were struck that day which shall go on resounding 
forever through the spaces of human souls, in the universe of 
God. 

We are sorry not to be able to speak of the meetings of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association at Manchester. We 
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can only say that the meetings were a great success, remarkable 
for the numbers present and the fine addresses made, and for the 
delightful and hopeful spirits in which they have left our friends. 

The Inquirer speaks of the Leicester “ Meetings for Commun- 
ion” with admirable moderation. It says of the Congregational- 
ists : — 


There is so much earnest life and practical freedom among Congrega- 
tionalists, and they have shown under the able guidance of Mr. Hannay 
such aptitude for church organization and extension, that any jealousy of 
a movement calculated to produce disunion in the slightest degree may 
be excused in their zeal for public usefulness. They are doing so much, 
and in such an admirable spirit, that one can hardly ask for more; nor 
are any so unwise as to seek to turn their energy aside to matters of 
doubtful disputation. But change, movement, reform, are in the air, and 
even the Congregational Union is all the better for the fresh wind 
of independent thought beating upon it. We trust that it will never 
lose either its sturdy vigor or its evangelical efficiency in the broader 
and freer culture which it is successfully cultivating; and that whatever 
be its theology, its piety, charity, and reverence will increase abundantly. 


We have thought that the record of such a religious meeting as 
this was the best and most practical way, at this Christmas and 
New Year season, to repeat the song of the angels,— Peace on 
earth, good-will towards men. 


FROM INDIA. 


We have received at the last moment a letter from our good 
missionary in India, containing an article for this Review on 
“Superstition in India.” It is too late for the present number. 
We also found in the same letter a little collection of the most 
exquisite ferns of India, pressed by the hand of our brother there. 
Their delicacy and aerial beauty, the golden linings and the 
variety of outline and coloring, remind us of the Alpine trees of 
the upper regions, and carry us in imagination to the ancient 
Himalayas where the oldest language of the world had its head 
in the mystic clouds, but rests now its feet upon the earth in the 
persons of those true religious reformers of the present day,— 
those Hindoos who are uniting the lofty aspiration of the Brah- 
min with service to their fellow-man in the spirit of Jesus Christ. 


M. P. L. 
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FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


Anything from the pen of M. Renan is read with interest, in 
both hemispheres, either by the many or the few. In his annual 
report to the Société Asiatique, of which he is secretary, pub- 
lished in the Journal Asiatique, he addresses, to be sure, a 
special audience; but it is of great value as giving his own view 
of the progress which Oriental and philological research have 
made in France in the past year. 

“There has certainly never been a year,” he says, “ when I have 
had so much work to report. There is almost no branch of study 
where the young generation is not ready to replace that which is 
finishing its task. A scientific and philosophic spirit fills our 
researches and gives them life. We have been isolated workers ; 
our successors, let us hope, will be an army.” 

M. Renan then passes in review the chief results of the year. 
He mentions, as a masterpiece of criticism and judgment in 
comparative philology, an essay by M. Bréal on the limits and 
method of this beautiful study :— 


In seeking to retrace the Indo-European mother tongue, that is to say 
the source of the Sanscrit, the Zend, the Greek, the Latin, the Celtic, 
the Germanic, and the Slavic, many have pursued an impossibility. 
That such a language has existed ix certain. Suppose that Latin was 
quite lost from our historic horizon,— certainly a comparison of the 
French, Italian, Spanish, and certain other Roman tongues would suffice 
to prove its existence; but would that permit ns to reconstitute the 
Latin, or would such a reconstitution prove useful? M. Bréal shows, 
with rare justice, the errors or frivolities into which many have been 
drawn by forgetting this principle. Comparative philology has given to 
science historic gifts of the highest importance; but, after all, philology is 
only an auxiliary of history. M. Bergaigne continues the publication of 
his work on grammatical construction, full of extremely ingenious views, 
and has given a specimen of these studies on the Vedas in the form of a 
thesis under the title of Les dieux souverains de la religion Védique. His 
whole work on the Vedas is not yet printed. Those who seek in Sans- 
crit to find choice literary morsels to be compared with the beautiful 
Greek or Latin page will be surprised to find that M. Bergaigne speaks 
in no exaggerated terms of the value of the literature of which he speaks. 
It is a curious literature, no doubt; but of secondary order, in point of 
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taste, in the great literatures of humanity. M. Paul Regnaud rivals 
M. Bergaigne in zealous study of Hindoo philosophy. But the technical 
results of his severe analysis are designed only for the specialist. In his 
new translation of the Chariot de terre cuite, M. Regnaud has, however, 
unbent, and has given us a correct, and at the same time charming, bit 
of reading. India is in some respects so strange that we are surprised to 
see living, moving, and smiling a world which had before seemed to us 
but a dream or an abstraction. M. Barth and M. Senart continue their 
able Sanscrit studies. M. Cunningham’s researches on the archeology of 
India are well analyzed by M. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire. The history of 
Buddhism has received considerable light. Madame Grimblat publishes 
the works of her husband, so sadly interrupted by his death. M. Grim- 
blat’s admiration for Buddhism is expressed in some fine pages. The 
sacred fire which he was able to kindle for his own studies in his distin- 
guished wife is something very honorable to his memory. If the curious 


jataka 193, translated by M. Feer, had the least chance of representing 


the real words of Buddha, we must conclude that Buddha had, at times, 
very narrow views. It is a diatribe against women. 

M. Fr. Deloucle has published the first volume of a Hindostani-French 
and French-Hindostani dictiouary, which is to be followed by a mytho- 
Ingical, historic, and geographical lexicon. 

M. James Darmesteter has published a very important work called 
Ormazd et Ahriman, leurs origines et leur histoire, which is a study of the 
principles and developments of dualism. 


The commendation he awards to M. Reuss seems to us espec- 
ially just. The introduction to his new translation we have 
found fresh and stimulating. 


M. Edouard Reuss continues, with surprising promptitude, the publica- 
tion of the various writings which compose the old Hebrew literature. 
Thanks to his efforts, we shall have, in a year or two, a translation of the 
Bible that we can recommend to people desiring to know these old texts, 
as presenting the latest results of criticism and exegesis. Various causes 
have created in France a kind of inferiority in this respect. It is almost 
a pity that some of our old French versions of the Bible should have had 
great literary fame. These versions have led us to overlook scientific 
inexactness, Nothing is lacking in M. Reuss, at least, with reference to 
science. His diction for certain poetic books might not always be suffi- 
ciently literary. It lacks sonorousness, resonance, elasticity. But he 
who seeks only to know what the passage means, according to the most 
probable opinion, will be fully satisfied on consulting M. Reuss. Three 
new volumes have just been added to the Psalms, which appeared two 
years ago, and are perhaps superior to them. They comprise the 
Prophets, Judges, Samuel, and Kings. The critical work on the Prophets 
is excellent. The delicate blows one is compelled to give in this curious 
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prophetic literature, where the title so often misleads, are given with 
infinite tact. This seems the most remarkable part of M. Reuss’ work. 
It is in this that we see to what prodigies of sagacity and plausibility of 
conjecture biblical science has arrived in our day. His book will surely 
make an epoch in the history of Oriental study; for there can be no com- 
plete knowlege of Oriental studies where a knowledge of the Hebrew 
fails. Semitic studies, so essential a part of Asiatic studies, are quite 
useless without biblical exegesis. 

The catalogue of Hebraic antiquities of the Louvre, arranged by 
M. Héran de Villefosse, will be a book useful for reference and conven- 
ient for the public. As much may be said of the biblical dictionary by 
M. de Sauley. 

An important work for the history of rabbinical literature in the 
Middle Ages has appeared this year. Studies, also, relative to the antiqui- 
ties and religion of the ancient Semitic people have made remarkable 
progress recently. 

Our school continues to show its great superiority in Oriental arche- 
ology. M. Francois Lenormant has studied the Venus of Lebanon, the 
Goddess Nauza, the Aphrodite of the dove, etc. M. Mansell, M. Berger, 
and others, have made useful observations in the same line. 

The recent history of the deciphering of the Cyprian alyhabet proves 
what sagacity can accomplish when furnished with sure and reliable 
texts. M. Rodet has related this history with interest and ingenuity. 
He is led to ask if the Cyprian syllabary may not be the property of a 
non-Hellenic race, which may have begun by applying its syllabary to its 
language before applying it to the Greek. What a curious phenomenon 
in any case this fact of beautiful Greek text conceived in another alpha- 
bet than that which the Greek race has everywhere else adopted ! 

M. Mariette leads us this year to the left bank of the Nile, even to the 
foot of the Libyan chain to the temple of Deir el-Bahari. It bears the 
names of Touthmes [., II., and III. M. Mariette has, this year, repro- 
duced more than two hundred Egyptian inscriptions, some of not more 
than two words, others of fifty lines of text, and all valuable for a knowl- 
edge of history or religion. An essay by M. Chabas, relative to the 
future life, contains ideas at variance with those of other savants, and 


shows the difficulty of understanding how such problems were regarded 
by the ancient Egyptian. 


DL’ Egypte & Petites Journées,a recent work by M. Rhoné, is 
commended as full of taste and of great archeological exactness. 
The public will read this book with the great interest which good 
books of travel always present. 

M. Renan reviews in detail many other works which have been 
issued during the past year, most of which, however, are of interest 
only to specialists in philology. 
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Dr. Schliemann and his great find at Mykenae are the subjects 
of two magazine articles this month,—one in Blackwood, for 
December, entitled “ Pelasgic Mykenae,” and another in Fraser, 
for December, entitled “Mycenz.” The article in Blackwood is 
most sympathetic; that in Fraser, which is written by William 
Simpson, is pervaded with a vein of sarcastic scepticism, which 
we cannot expect, however, to dull Dr. Schliemann’s fiery enthu- 
siasm. Dr. Schliemann, it will be remembered, in a telegram to 
the King of Greece, announced, “with unbounded joy, the dis- 
covery 6f monuments which tradition, as related by Pausanias, 
points out as the tombs of Agamemnon, Cassandra, Eurymedon, 
and their companions, who were killed, while feasting at a ban- 
quet, by Clytemnestra and her lover A’gisthus.” These tombs 
were surrounded by a double circle of tablets, and, says Schlie- 
mann, “were undgubtedly erected in honor of these great per- 
sonages.” In these tombs he found “immense archeological treas- 
ure of various articles of pure gold” : — 


There is no uncertainty about the site of Mycenz, says the Blackwood 
writer; no doubt that this was the city of Agamemnon. Here he ruled, 
rich in gold over the inhabitants of the wide-wayed city; here, no doubt, 
were his treasures and here his tomb. But the proof that we have 
before us, in the discoveries of Dr. Schliemann, the very great tomb, the 
very great corpse of the great ruler of men, is as yet incomplete. One 
thing is clear: that both Agamemnon and the occupants of these tombs 
were posterior in date to the building of the walls of Mykene by their 
mythical Pelasgian or Cyclopean architects. 

The glory of Mykenz belongs to an age almost prehistoric; and the 
great tragedy of the House of Tantalus may be said to make up the 
history of Mykene; it is not unnatural, therefore, that we should wish 
to identify the remains of the occupants of its royal tombs with the 
family of its great king. But before we can do so with a clear conscience, 
we must dispose of the difficulties that lie in the way of our faith. That 
these remains are of great antiquity there can be no doubt; but we have 
seen that neither are the objects contained in the tombs Hellenic, nor 
was the mode of burial such as Homer attributes to Greek heroes, nor 
such as was in historic times practised by their descendants. On the 
other hand, we find a similarity of structure, of ceremonial, and of objects 
both of use and ornament, in the “ Pelasgic” tombs of Greece, of Italy, 
and of the Tauric Chersonese; we have evidence that all these countries 
were inhabited by an immigrant race originally pastoral, essentially 
landsmen, dwellers in the plain, who afford no traces of contact with 
either the Phoenician or Egyptian stock. This people gradually retired 
to the hills, where their rude but mighty works remain as a monument to 
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all time; while they themselves became absorbed by fresh waves of 


immigration into a people not altogether alien, in an ethnological sense, 
from themselves. 


In Fraser’s Magazine, Mr. Simpson thus relieves his mind : — 


The question as to who had been interred within the Acropolis would, 
no doubt, present itself to the mind of any ordinary person as a very 
difficult one, and regarding which only surmises of the vaguest kind 
could be ventured upon. With Dr. Schliemann the case was different, 
and he seems to have had one of the easiest problems to solvee Where 
other archeologists would be fettered by doubts and uncertainty, he can 
show himself to be above such trammels; where they would fear to tread, 
he rushes in and utters no uncertain sound. The tombs and the treasures 
within them are no sooner brought to light than they are declared to be 
those “of Agamemnon and his companions, who were all killed, while 
feasting at a banquet, by Clytemnestra and her lover Mgisthus.” . . . 

In adopting tradition as an authority — and it is the only evidence Dr. 
Schliemann has been able to give as to Agamemnon’s tomb,— it is clear 
that he did not consider the difficulties, and even absurdities, which such 
a line of argument might lead to. It is a long time now in history since 
traditional tombs have raised a smile at their mention. If our great 
explorer believes in such monuments of the past, let him go to Jeddah, 
on the Red Sea, and excavate the traditional tomb of Eve, which is sixty 
feet long; or to Abila, near Damascus, where he will find the tomb of her 
son Abel, which is ninety feet long; we may return to Greece, where, 
according to Herodotus (i., 68; also Pausan III.), the coffin of Orestes 
was found at Tegea, seven cubits long, and “the body was equal to the 
coffin in length.” Here is the traditional size of the son of Agamemnon. 
Has the doctor found the bones of a father worthy of such a son? 


There is a second article in F’raser’s for December, on “ Chris- 


tianity in India,” in which the question is asked, “Can India be 
Christianized ?” — 


The writer concludes that from the missions, as at present conducted, 
there is no hope. The attempt to Christianize India, to be successful, 
must be real. It is not. There are exceptions, and many; but it is mani- 
fest to those who watch their proceedings, that the party who, in England, 
desire the conversion of India, pursue their object more as a hobby, as an 
amusement, than as a serious business. They are not animated by that 
oneness of purpose without which, since the world began, never was idea, 
never was religion successfully diffused. To promote the spread of 
Christianity individually, and to oppose it nationally, is one of those 
attempts to reconcile two antagonistic principles, to serve two hostile 
masters, out of which no good thing can come. 
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Our readers are, no doubt, well aware of the lively discussion 
which has been going on in England for many months between 
eminent scientists, especially Mr. Wallace and Mr. Crookes on one 
side, and Dr. Carpenter on the other, in relation to the phenom- 
ena of spiritualism. Mr. Wallace’s views are already familiar in his 
book on Miracles and Modern Spiritualism ; but the latest phase 
of this debate which has attracted so much attention and excited 
so much ill-humor, will be found in F’raser’s for December, in an 
article entitled “ Psychological Curiosities of Scepticism ; a Reply 
to Dr. Carpenter,” and in which Mr. Wallace undertakes to 
exhibit Dr. Carpenter as an example of “ what prepossession and 
blind scepticism can do for a man.”” 

With the preceding article may be compared “The Demons of 
Derrygonelly,” in Dublin University Magazine for December. 

In the Fortnightly Review for December, Mr. Wallace has an 
article on “Humming Birds,” in the description of which he is 
much more delightful than in dealing with spiritualistic contro- 
versies. 

“ Are the Clergy Priests or Ministers?” (Contemporary Review 
for December) is the title of Canon Perowne’s answer to the 
Bishop of Salisbury’s article on the divine government. Canon 
Perowne thinks the “sacerdotal system is the fruit and the 
growth of ages of ignorance, superstition, immorality, and crime. 
That arrogant lording it over God’s heritage is directly opposed 
to the apostolic conception of the ministry.” 

Prof. W. Stanley Jevons, in the same number, writes on “John 
Stuart Mill’s Philosophy Tested,” and T. H. Green on “Mr. 
Herbert Spencer and Mr. G. H. Lewes and their Application of 
the Doctrine of Evolution to Thought.” “The Ethical Aspects of 
the Development Theory,” are treated by Prof. Calderwood. 

“Hell and the Divine Veracity,” is the alternative that is put 
before us in the Fortnightly for December, by Lionel A. Talle- 
mache, who thinks that Orthodoxy is in a strait betwixt two 
blasphemies, and of those blasphemies she should choose the 
least. 

In the same magazine Mr. Leslie Stephen considers “ Dr. New- 
man’s Theory of Belief.” 

We must not fail, in conclusion, to call attention to Dean 
Stanley’s excellent address on the “Education of After-Life,” in 
Macmillan’s Magazine for December. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Outlines of Hebrew Grammar. By Gustavus Bickell, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Theology at Innsbruck. Revised by the author, and 
annotated by the translator, Samuel Ives Curtiss, Jr., Doctor 
of Philosophy, Leipzig. With a lithographic table of Semitic 
characters by Dr. J. Euting. Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus. 1877. 


Among the many books which have been published to facili- 
tate the study of Hebrew, this small volume, which has been 


- well translated, annotated and indexed, deserves mention, 


being worthy of a place altogether disproportioned to its un- 
pretending size. It is not, as its title might seem to indi- 
cate, a book for beginners. On the contrary, it is designed 
for students who are familiar with the elementary principles and 
grammatical rules, and who are interested in comparative phi- 
lology. All Hebrew forms, according to the author, are derived 
from a more ancient, primitive language, and dissyllabic roots 
have arisen from monosyllabic originals in a pre-historic age. 
There is a near relationship, he asserts, between the Semitic and 
the Indo-Germanic family of languages, and there is nothing to 
prevent the assumption of a common origin. The archaisms of 
the Pentateuch indicate that the passages in which they occur 
belong to the oldest Mosaic period. The present form of the 
letters was not derived from the Babylonian, because of their 
close resemblance to the Palmyrene characters; and originally, 
as we know from the St. Petersburg codex, the vowel signs were 
placed above instead of below the consonants. 

The paragraphs relating to the accents are quite full, having 
been prepared by Prof. Delitzsch. Only three pages are given 
to syntax, the rest of the work being devoted to the history of 
the language, the origin and changes of vowels and consonants, 
and the formation and inflection of nouns and verbs. A very 
comprehensive and valuable table has been furnished by Dr. 
Euting, which exhibits in nearly sixty parallel columns the various 
Semitic characters, beginning with the Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
and including the different forms of the Phenician and Aramaic, 
the Samaritan and Hebrew. This alone is worth the price of the 
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volume. We recommend the book to all who would have a 
thorough knowledge of Hebrew, and who wish to learn the 
latest results of scholarship in this department. E. J. ¥. 


The United States as a Nation. Lectures on the Centennial of 
American Independence, given at Berlin, Dresden, Florence, 
Paris, and London. By Joseph P. Thompson, D.D., LL.D. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. pp. xxvii., 323. 


Dr. Thompson did wisely in preparing and delivering these 
lectures, and Americans will be instructed by reading them. 
They cover a vast field and discuss or give opinions upon a great 
many topics of vital interest. The titles of the lectures will indi- 
cate this to the reader: “Grounds and Motives of the American 
Revolution”; “Doctrines of the Declaration of Independence” ; 
“ Adoption of the Constitution”; “The Nation Tested by the 
Vicissitudes of a Century”; “The Nation Judged by its Self- 
Development and its Benefits to Mankind”; “The Perils, Duties, 
and Hopes of the Opening Century” Prefixed to these is a 
statement of “How this Book Grew,” and two short speeches,— 
“The Day we Celebrate,” a “Speech at the ‘Centennial Dinner’ 
at the Westminster Palace Hotel, London, July 4, 1876,” and 
“The Lincoln Tower,” at the dedication of this memorial to 
Abraham Lincoln at Christ Church, London, on the morning of 
the same day. 

The existence of nationality in the colonies for a half century 
before the Revolution is shown in the first lecture; and the con- 
trast between the American Revolution and European revolu- 
tions is emphatically pointed out. They are for the overthrow of 
governments which were oppressive, not to say tyrarinous. Our 
revolution was for the preservation of our government, which 
respected human rights and nourished liberty. Preservation, not 
destruction, was its object. And it succeeded because, unlike the 
people of Europe, the people were freemen, and had been edu- 
cated in self-government, understood the management of political 
affairs. The town-meeting and the administration of local gov- 
ernments have made all the citizens statesmen. Hence the Revo- 
lution was a preserving, not a destroying, process, and indepen- 
dence was declared to make certain the conditions of freedom 
already enjoyed, not to inaugurate new and ideal forms of gov- 
ernment. The “equality” announced in the Declaration was not 


an equality of capacity, but an equality of right to a free use of 
15 
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their capacity in such way as each should choose. “Life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness are inalienable.” They cannot be 
taken away without the consent of the possessor or his forfeiture 
of them. When any government would destroy these rights, 
their possessors may destroy it. But the form of government is 
not specified, nor the other rights and duties of citizens. The 
government may be a monarchy, republican, like a State, or 
democratic, like a town. The privilege of suffrage may be lim- 
ited or universal, provided it is impartial, and not at all con- 
flict with the principles of the Declaration. And Dr. Thompson 
most eloquently urges limited, impartial suffrage, based upon both 
property and education where money is to be raised and taxes 
levied, and upon education only where measures not directly 
affecting property are to be acted upon. Universal suffrage with- 
out knowledge is idiocy. Universal suffrage without morals is 
anarchy. 

In his lecture on the “Adoption of the Constitution,” Dr. 
Thompson makes a very proper distinction between “the consti- 
tution of a nation and a national constitution.” A “national 
constitution” may be ideal, originating in the brain of a doctri- 
naire, and given to the nation as a machine, but have no power of | 
motion or adaptation to a nation’s life. The “constitution of a 
nation” grows out of the nation’s wants, and is full of the nation’s 
life, and modifies itself to changing national conditions, like the 
unwritten English, and the written American, constitutions. 
France has tried the ideal half-a-dozen times in three-quarters 
of a century, and how vainly. 

The nation has been “tested by party spirit, by sectionalism, 
by foreign ‘war, by financial crises, by territorial expansion, by 
promiscuous immigration, by threatened disintegration with civil 
war, and by the assassination of the head of the State,” —and it 
has survived them all. 

The “self-development of the nation” is very ably and fully 
discussed, and its progress fully vindicated against the slander 
and ignorance of even the savans of Germany. Some ludicrous 
stories are told of the profound ignorance of some of the German 
geleherte respecting America. Indeed, too much space is given to 
the grumblings of the octogenarian misanthrope, Carlyle, and the 
gossipping fop, Dickens. What such men say of us is of small 
consequence to Americans. It is not worth while to smoke 
extinguishers by prematurely putting out their light. 
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It would be pleasant to make large extracts from the lecture 
on the “Perils, Duties, and Hopes of the Opening Century,” but 
space forbids. It is full of the wisest counsel and most needed 
warning. All the lectures are worthy the subject, the occasions, 
and the auditors. When our scholars, who are abroad, instead of 
catering to the prejudices of the aristocracy, and cringing to the 
scholars of the Old World, stand erect as men, and speak simple 
truth as men who need not be ashamed of their country, a 
“change will come over the spirit of their dream,” and university 
professors will not gravely publish that “ President Lincoln, in the 
Senate, made a speech in which he advocated finishing a railroad 
rapidly, because, though such immature work would cost more 
lives, it would hasten the development of the country” (!). But 
this is not the worst nor the best. Dr. Thompson wrote the 
editor, making the proper correction; but, meantime, a wag pub- 
lished a squib in an American newspaper, printed in Berlin, to 
the effect that on the occasion referred to, “ Alexander Hamilton, 
Senator from Toronto, had replied to Mr. Lincoln with great 
eloquence and power.” The learned German professor, therefore, 
wrote to Dr. Thompson: “Though I have much confidence in 
your knowledge, I suspect that my allusion was correct, since the 
accompanying paragraph, which gives evidence of minute accu- 
racy, confirms my statement.” The doctor was obliged to answer: 
“My dear Sir,— Don’t you see that this paragraph is making a foo] 
of you? Don’t you know that Toronto is in Canada? that Ham- 
ilton was never in the Senate? and that he was killed five years 
before Lincoln was born?” But the learned editor never made 
the correction. 

There is more showing up of the compound of ignorance and 
pedantry respecting this country, which an American scholar 
meets with over the sea; but space forbids quotations. Buy the 
book and read it. 8. 


History of the City of New York. By Mrs. Martha J. Lamb. 
Parts fifteen and sixteen. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 


This completes the first volume which is now ready to be deliv- 
ered bound. We have already spoken of the clear, graphic style 
of Mrs. Lamb’s narration, the fresh coloring which she throws 
around past events, and her vigorous portrayal of character. We 
can only add that the book is beautifully printed on tinted paper, 
and the charming illustrations make it a valuable holiday gift. 
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